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Cereal Chemistry 


and 


Government Research 
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Y ; 
For Pies Like the Name 


But the name alone cannot describe the fu'l measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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kraft multiwalls...with a non-skid finish 





you can't see or feel! 


Don't sacrifice strength, good looks, or printability for skid- 
proofing! Skid-Master multiwall bags provide protection 
against sliding damage with an invisible” non-skid finish built 
right into the paper itself! No sticky coatings, tacky sprays, 
or surface grit...just clean, tough, non-skid kraft! Call or wire 


Olin Mathieson today: Packaging Division, W. Monroe, La. 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 


, — 
Oily, CULL 


In the whole, wide world, you 

could not find wheat more per- 

fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 

pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 

our Minneapolis ‘‘Nokomis” mill. 

Yet George is constantly testing the 

milling streams by swishing a hand- 

ful of stock with his “‘slick’’. And his 

uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 

flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 

















‘ 


It takes the finest machines to match the skills .. . Another is this new purifier—a machine 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned our men sometimes call ‘“‘the old maid,’ be 
his art in 32 years at Commander Larabee. cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
And we have them. Typical is the remarkable men and good equipment do their best work 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes together here to bring you the world’s finest 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
each kernel glistens ... Commander Larabee better to buy from. 


hy 


COMMANDER i 701 in Bakery Flours! 


LARABEE \* 
Y A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 
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COURT VICTORY — The American 
Federation of Grain Millers has 
scored a victory in the battle with 
a rebel faction in its Local 36 at 
Buffalo. The court has denied” an 
application for a temporary injunc- 
tion to restrain the international 
union from carrying out its trustee- 
ship recently imposed on the local 
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HARVEST—The hard winter wheat 
harvest has moved into south cen- 
tral Kansas, while combining con- 
tinues at a good clip throughout 
Oklahoma and Texas. Early indica- 
tions are that yields are quite 
good, the protein good and mois- 
ture acceptable 
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K-STATE DEVELOPMENTS — While 
Kansas State University milling sci- 
entists study the changes produced 
in wheat by radioactive substances, 
others at the same institution have 
at hand a proposal to obtain ex- 
perimental milling equipment in 
Europe through a system of direct 
barter for Both develop- 
ments are detailed on 


wheat. 
Page 7 


UTILIZATION—A discussion of the 
problems of increasing industrial 
outlets for wheat, including an out- 
line of the research now underway 
at the Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division 
of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice at Peoria 
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AOM MEMORIES — The Miller 
camera has preserved some photo- 
graphic highlights of the 
63rd annual technica! conference 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers, which will be found on 


Page 3a 


recent 


DISTINGUISHED SONS —JIn the 
long, illustrious history of flour 
milling there have been many mill- 
ers who from time to time have 
occupied positions of national im 
portance—and some of their sons 
too, have risen to heights of dis- 
tinction 
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INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
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Current Flour Production 
Stock Market 














CARGILL TO SUPPLY 
FLOUR FOR CEYLON 


MIN NEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., was 
the successful bidder on the latest 
award to supply 20,000 metric tons of 
flour to Ceylon. Flour specifications 
call for 11% protein, .52 ash, 13.5% 
moisture hard winter or white wheat 
flour to be packed in 140 Ib. double 
jutes for clearance to Ceylon by Aug. 
14. This latest award completes the 
original Public Law 480 authorization 
issued to Ceylon earlier in the year. 
The total authorization was for 50,000 
metric tons of flour with a total val- 
uation of $4.2 million. 





Port Director 
At Duluth Asks 


Cooperation 


DULUTH, MINN A hope that 
millers will cooperate in bringing to 
the attention of the government and 
steamship companies that there is 
economy in using the port of Duluth 
has been expressed by Robert Smith, 
Duluth port director. Mr. Smith ex- 
pressed this hope in correcting a 
newspape! report that he had 
charged that Minneapolis flour mill- 
ers are stipulating Milwaukee as a 
port of export and excluding Duluth 
in filling federal aid program pur- 
chases 

Mr. Smith said his original state- 
ments on the subject were misinter- 
preted. “In my report to the board 
of commissioners of the port authori- 
ty,” he said, “I pointed out that the 
U.S Department of Agriculture 
Washington, had informed me that 
the millers in our area were not des- 
ignating Duluth as a port of exit, 
ipparently due to the fact that we 
do not have sufficient established 
liner services from our port, and I 
made the remark that we would have 
to get in touch with the millers and 
prevail upon them to designate Du- 
luth as a port of exit and an alter- 
native port if the services were not 
ivailable from ours 

“I hope that in the areas where 
the rail rates were lower to Duluth 
than to a competitive port that the 
prices to the government would be 
lower to Duluth than it would be t 
the alternative port and thereby be 
a means of helping us to establish 
idditional services 

“We appreciate the position of the 
millers with respect to using our port 
in view of the lack of 
liner services, but we do hope to get 
their cooperation in bringing to the 
government and the steamship com- 
panies the attention that there is 
economy to them by using our port 
thereby steamship 
companies to establish more frequent 
services to all the 
are now being served from the Great 


Lakes 


established 


encouraging the 


foreign ports that 


BREA S THE STAFF ‘ re 


PLANS FOR ADDITION 

PORTLAND—-Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of an addi 
tion to a grain storage structure here 
by Columbia Investment Co. The new 
addition, 180 by 180 ft., will be valued 
at $80,000. Building height is to be 
60 ft. An existing storm drain is to be 
extended. The addition will be at- 
tached to the smaller of two grain 
storage structures in the area. Con- 
struction will be frame 


Washington Round-Up: 





Solons Debate Wheat Problem; 


Plan Farm Payment Limitation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Wheat legisla- 
tion which pleases no one—not the 
Senate, the House, the administra- 
tion or the farm organizations— 
is wending its way to the grand fi- 
nale. The House has scheduled its 
version for debate this week. While 
passage is problematical, the Dem- 
ocratic agricultural leadership 
seems determined to push the ver- 
sion for adoption because this could 
bring embarrassment to the White 
House since a veto has been indi- 
cated. 

The House and Senate bills differ 
in major respects and, before final con- 
gressional action, it would be neces- 
sary to reconcile their disagreements 


Permanent Program Asked 
It is expected that when the com 
mittee wheat bill reaches the House 
floor an amendment will be offered 
by Rep. Page Belcher (R., Okla.) to 
establish a permanent wheat program 
as against the two-year 


bill 


temporary 


The Belcher proposal, it is stated 
basically end the 15 acre exemp 
Removal of the provision would 

have the immediate effect of enfran- 
chising all wheat farmers as eligible 
to vote in a market quota and acre- 
age allotment referendum. This con 
dition would make eligible for voting 
approximately 1.2 million small wheat 
producers in addition to the 600,000 
larger acreage farmers who are now 
eligible under the existing law 

Should acreage allotments and mar- 

keting rejected—-and they 
would be thirds of the 
favor the 


level for wheat would 


quotas be 
unless two 
farmers voting were in 
support 
of parity and acreage al 
uuld be ended 
if the 


wheat prices would be sup 


referendum was 


of parity and all wheat 
‘t to acreage 


cher amendment does not 


completely the objectives of 


the administration position. Rep. 
Belcher would retain the 55 million 
acreage national quota, although it 
would spread over all farms. With 
the inclusion of the presently exempt- 
ed 15 acre category it could consider- 
ably water down the allotments to the 
larger farmers 


CCC Reducing Sales 
Of Old Crop Corn 


WASHINGTON A slowdown in 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales of old 
crop corn is currently expected by re- 
liable market observers 

CCC, at the present time, appears 
to be in a “comfortable” storage posi- 
tion for old crop stecks and the ur- 
gency to push sales has abated 

This, of course, does not mean that 
CCC sales from bin sites will dry up 
completely. It is pointed out at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
the heavy holdings of all grain crops 
indicate that there will be scattered 
instances of grain which must be 
moved. Another factor which may de- 
lay a closing of the spigot on the 
flow of CCC stocks of old crop corn 
is the time required for orders to “go- 
slow" to reach down to the county 
level 

But on balance, CCC officials give 
general confirmation of trade obser- 
vations 


Congress Moves 
To Impose Limit 


On Farm Payments 


WASHINGTON—-Plodding through 
the agricultural appropriation bill, it 
appears that is preparing 
to impose dollar payment limitation 
on loans to individual farmers or cor- 
porate farms. With Senate action car- 
ried through last week, it now re- 

(1 nt WASHINGTON, page 1) 


Congress 


Amendment to Restore CCC Monopoly 
In ICA-Backed Grain Exports Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON — Efforts to re- 
store a Commodity Credit Corp. 
monopoly in the exportation of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in 
government stocks, with financing 
provided by the International Co- 
operation Administration have 
failed. Trade representatives and 
government agency men concerned 
prevailed upon the House foreign 
affairs committee to remove the un- 
satisfactory provision from the pro- 
posed legislation, Operations would 
have been carried out under Title 
Ii of Public Law 480. 

isclosed in The 

ge 3) 
to the mutual se- 
introduced by Rep 
R., Mass.). It ap- 
supplementary back- 
House committee on gov- 

perations 


is exports under the appro- 


priate section of PL 480 were con- 
cerned, the amendment would have 
put CCC back in business as the mo- 
nopolistic exporter of such bulk com- 
modities as wheat, cotton, feed grains 
and tobacco when financed by ICA 

Had this provision been retained in 
the bill as approved initially, it was 
seen that it was but a short step to 
others proposing a parallel amend- 
ment which would have added all sur- 
plus commodity exports financed un- 
der PL 480 to the same monopolistic 
system 

Such action would have reversed 
all the strenuous efforts of the export 
trade to break the government ex- 
port monopoly 10 years ago 

It is not impossible that there may 
be an effort to re-instate amending 
legislation when the measure comes 
up for floor consideration but, after 
the reversal in committee, it seems 
improbable of acceptance 
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The Value of K-State in Research 


if IS BECOMING increasingly apparent that 


more and more people in the grain and flour 


milling industries, and in government circles, are 
sitting up and taking notice of the plans being 
made to rehabilitate the fire-destroyed facilities 
at Kansas State University. In this project, the 
pilot flour mill is not the least important 

This acute awareness stems from the work of 
many people. Dean Arthur Weber has made it 
crystal clear that administratively the university 
authorities are behind the plans so carefully laid 
by Dr. John A. Shellenberger, department head, 
and his associates 

Prominent millers are assisting and a meeting 
of the university's Millers’ Advisory Council, so 
ably headed by R. B. Laing, Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., looks like a gathering of the industry’s house 
of peers, such is the caliber of the men in member- 
ship of the council. John J. Vanier, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., is chairman vf a Millers National Fed- 
eration committee charged with giving the utmost 
assistance to the development of the new facilities 
in every aspect, and to see that the university is 
fully advised of the training curriculums the in- 
dustry wants and needs 


To mention names, when so many people 
are working hard on the K-State project, is 
invidious, admittedly, yet this brief account 
would not be complete without the name of 
one other miller of merit—James C. McNeil, 
the Pillsbury Co. Mr. McNeil has succeeded 
in arousing the interest of prominent equip- 
ment manufacturers both here and abroad 
in the work of making the mill all that is 
best in modern technological development. 


On page 12a of this issue appears a list of 
needed equipment. Already some manufacturers, 
conscious of the benefits to be derived by allowing 
students to work on their product, have promised 
physical assets. Yet there still remains a balance 
to be covered, and individual millers are showing 
financial interest. More are required to show this 
interest. And, as the story on page 7 relates, the 
wheat farmers of Kansas are considering a plan 
to provide assistance to a project which they 
know can be of inestimable benefit to their pros 
perity and development 

So it is generally conceded that K-State can do 
valuable training work for the industry. But what 
else can it do? What other compelling reason is 
there demanding the replacement of the facilities 
in the most efficient mannet 


We believe that K-State can be invalu- 
able to the grain and flour milling industries 
by acting as an independent and unbiassed 
investigator of the qualities of grain and 
flour whenever they come under attack. The 
faculty is highly 
here in the U.S., and in countries abroad 
where American grains and flours are sold. 


reputed among traders 


Take this major question of fallout and the 
alleged contamination of wheat and flour to which 
we have referred editorially—most recently in the 
May 26 issue. The statements therein attributed 
to Dr. Edwin P. Laug, chief of the physiochemistry 
branch of the division of pharmacology, Food and 
Drug Acministration, came from an official report 
called “Operation Plumbbob.” (Wherever do these 
scientific people get their project names?) It dealt 





with the effect of fallout contamination on raw 
agricultural products. The work was done at the 
Nevada Test Site by Dr. Laug and several of his 
associates. 

The report states: “A complete milling opera- 
tion on fallout-exposed wheat showed that a con- 
siderable amount of contamination could be re- 
moved by cleaning operations as well as by sepa- 
ration of the bran. Flour resulting from such con- 
taminated wheat exhibited relatively low residual 
radioactivity.” 

In the conclusion to the report, this statement 
“Standard cleaning and milling opera- 
tions remove a large measure of contamination 
from flour originating from fallout-exposed wheat.’ 


appears: 


Until more factual data becomes avail- 
able, this report is an effective answer to 
the scare headlines which have discolored 
some of the nation’s newspapers in the past 
few weeks and which have served to alarm 
the consumers of wheaten products. 


The milling experiment which formed the basis 
of the report, insofar as it related to wheat, was 
conducted at Kansas State University and the 
scientists publicly acknowledge the cooperation of 
Dr. Shellenberger. And, it follows, that of his 
staff. 

This, then, is but one example of the experi- 
mental facilities available at the university, re- 
gardless of the valuable training available for 
young millers and chemists. 

The extent of the investigatory work done at 
K-State is not as widely known as it should be 
But, snorts a critic, those experiments could have 
been done by any miller in any mill. In rebuttal, 
let us ask ourselves a question. Had the experi- 
ments been commercially conducted, would they 
have had the same official and public acceptance 
as they undoubtedly have coming from such an 
unbiassed and objective source as the university‘ 
One can imagine the scoffers saying: “Here come 
the millers with an axe to grind, telling us their 
product is O.K.” 

The report is available, for 50¢, from the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. The number is WT-1497 and 
it is well worth studying because this question of 
fallout is bound to become increasingly difficult 
as time goes on and nuclear tests continue 


But let us utter a word of warning about 
the report. The scientists say: “Because of 
the low degree of contamination of the 
wheat [used in the tests] caution should be 
used in extrapolating these results to more 
severe situations.” 

The report is by no means the final word. Still 
not enough is known at the present time to permit 
of a determination of the dangers. The Millers 
National Federation is working closely with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to determine the true 
degree of fallout on wheat and the carryover, if 
any, to flour. We will have to await the publica- 
tion of this report—it will be several weeks before 
it appears—to know more about the subject. But 
as a preliminary piece of assurance, the work 
done on Operation Plumbbob, and the cooperation 
of Kansas State University, is a worthwhile con- 
tribution and is illustrative of the value of the 
Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries 
to the grain and flour trades 
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Brazil Receives 
PL 480 Funds 
To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that its three-year-old wheat procure- 
ment authorization with Brazil has 
been concluded with the granting of 
$43.5 million to that country to pur- 
chase wheat under PL 480. A total of 
700,000 metric tons hard red spring 
and hard red winter wheat will be in- 
volved in this purchase 

The contracting period will be from 
June 15 to Aug. 31. Delivery may be 
made between June 15 and Sept. 30 

USDA also announced issuance of 
an authorization to Pakistan to fi- 
nance the purchase of $47,843 worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat flour from U.S 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480 

The authorization 
transfer of funds from 
purchase authorization No 
sued previously. 

The new authorization, No. 15-44, 
provides for the purchase of about 
490 metric tons of flour, in bags. Flour 
milled from durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum, and from red dur- 
um wheat will not be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Flour exported must have 
been milled in the U.S. from domesti- 
cally produced wheat. 

Information regarding purchase of 
the flour is available from M. G. Dast- 
gir, commercial secretary at the em- 
bassy of Pakistan in Washington 

Sales contracts made between June 
9 and Aug. 31 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
c. & f. or c.i.f. Pakistan ports, or f.a.s 
U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S ports 
may be made between June 9 and 
Sept. 30. 


BREAD 


Ogilvie Increases 
Quarterly Dividend 


TORONTO The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has an- 
nounced a dividend of 50¢ a share 
payable July 2 to stockholders of 
record June 5. The company plans 
to consolidate the “extras” paid in 
recent years into the regular divi- 
dend, raising the quarterly rate to 
50¢ a share and the annual rate to 
$2 a share. The previous dividend 
paid in April was 35¢ a share ac- 
companied by an extra of 25¢. In 
January, the company raised the 
quarterly dividend rate from 25¢ a 
share to 35¢. In addition to dividends 
extras totaling 50¢ a year have been 
paid in the years 1952 to 1958 


represents a 
wheat flour 
15-35 is- 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


BREAD Fr eE— 


N.Y. Exchange Names 


Managing Director 


NEW YORK—The board of mana- 
of the New York Produce Ex- 
change has announced that it has ap- 
pointed Carl R. Berg as managing di- 
rector of the exchange 

Mr. Berg became associated with 
the exchange in 1946 following his re- 
lease from the U.S. Navy to inactive 
duty. He was appointed corporate sec- 
retary of the exchange in 1947, an of- 
fice which he retains. In 1952 he was 
appointed executive secretary of the 
exchange, which position he held until 
his appointment as managing direc- 
tor. 

A native of Tacoma, 
Berg attended public schools 
and the College of Puget Sound 
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BILL FOR OKLAHOMA 
COMMISSION DIES 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The proposal 
to create an Oklahoma wheat com- 
mission and levy a tax of two mills 
per bushel on wheat sold at elevators 
died in the house of representatives. 
Rep. A. R. Larason, Farge, who au- 
thored the bill, said that it was “too 
big and too controversial for this late 
in the session.” 





New Elevator Manager 


MALTA, MONT.—Elmer Bahn has 
taken over as manager of the Equity 
Cooperative Elevator Assn. in Malta, 
succeeding Don Lobdell, who has re- 
manage a Wolf Point co- 
operative elevator. Mr. Bahn reports 
that there will be no change in per- 
sonnel at either the elevator or bulk 
station. He comes to Malta from 
Bozeman where he was manager of a 
FUGTA elevator for five years 

The 80,000-bu. grain storage bin 
being built as an addition to the 
elevator is about half completed, Mr 
Bahn said 


signed to 


Millers’ Meeting Set 
TACOMA, WASH The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Millers Assn 
will be held June 26 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, according to 
H. W. Taylor, secretary, An 
ation luncheon will be staged at noon 
and a will follow 


THE STAFF F re 


AaSSOCI- 
business session 


BREAC 


Montana Dividend 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—tThe reg- 
ular quarterly meeting of the direc- 
Montana Flour Mills Co. was 
held recently in the general offices of 
the company at Great Falls. Among 
other actions taken the board de- 
clared a 20¢ per share dividend, pay- 
able June 10 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 1, 1959 


S THE STAFF fF iire— 


tors of 


Grain Millers Union Scores Court 
Victory in Fight with Buffalo Rebels 


BUFFALO—A court victory was 
scored June 5 by the AFL-CIO 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers in its battle with a rebel faction 
in its Buffalo Local 36. Supreme 
Court Justice Regis O’Brien denied 
an application for a temporary in- 
junction to restrain the interna- 
tional union from carrying out the 
trusteeship it imposed on Local 36 
on May 24. The injunction was 
sought by Walter C. Wojcik, em- 
battled business representative of 
the local and chief target of the 
international union. 


Mr. Wojcik had obtained a court 
shortly after the trusteeship 
was imposed. The “stay” did not re- 
move the trusteeship but halted any 
actions by the AFGM under the 
trusteeship. Arguments on the appli- 
cation for a injunction 
were heard May 28 


“Stay 


temporary 


Opinion Given 

O'Brien wrote It should 
be remembered that the court is not 
deciding the merits of the dispute be 
tween the local and the international 
The only issue involved is whether or 
not the ‘stay order’ should be 
tinued until the trial, or other 
position, of the the contro 


Justice 


con- 
dis- 
merits ol 
versy 

The court vacated the stay order 
it had granted Mr Woicik, contin 
gent, however, upon the international 
furnishing to 
curity to cove! the 
bank 
the trusteeship 
O’Brien The 
sion of the motion is not a decision on 


Local 36 sufficient se- 
balances in the 
under 


various accounts seized 


Justice noted deci 


the merits of the case. The issues in 
volved should be brought to an early 
determination 

The effect of Justice O'Brien's de- 
that the American Federa- 


Grain Millers, through its 


ecision IS 


tion ol 





MACHINERY 


INTRODUCED—Ocrim, 8. P. A. 


OCRIM 


FLOUR 


its flour milling machinery at the U.S. World Trade Fair, held in New York 
City recently. This was the first time in the three-year history of the fair that 
flour milling machinery was exhibited. In fact, it was reported that this was 
the first time that any heavy machines were displayed. The fair had more 


than 900 individual exhibitors representing 30 


countries. The machines ex- 


hibited have not been reshipped to Italy, but have been stored at the New 
York Free Zone where they will be on permanent display, according to Pier 


Carlo Grassi, the firm's chief engineer, and Lawrence 
Industrial Overseas Technical Corp., 
the U.S. Explaining the machinery to visitors at the fair, Mr. Grassi stated 


New 


York, Ocrim 


that “one of Ocrim’s specialties is the production of small self-contained pre- 
fabricated completely pneumatic fiour mills which range in production from 
80 to 2,000 sacks in 24 hours. These units, called Superior, are the mainstay 
of Ocrim’s reputation ail over the world. 


Cremona, Italy, introduced 


M. Jarach, president of 
representatives in 


designated administrator for Local 36 

Peter J. Rybka, international exec- 
utive vice president—-may now pro- 
ceed to implement the trusteeship and 
operate Local 36 under terms of the 
trusteeship 

The court found that the local 
union had a contractual relationship 
with its international, that the inter- 
national union had a constitution and 
that the international’s action was in 
accord with provisions of that docu- 
ment 


Contention Discussed 
contention by Mr 
Wojcik’s counsel that facts warrant- 
ing a claim of “emergency” by the 
international had not cited to 
justify a trusteeship, Justice O’Brien 
observed 

“The court has not been cited any 
which it has been decided 
that such a recital of facts is vital to 
the validity of the proclamation and 
is not so holding 

However, in this more enlightened 
labor relations, it seems not 
inadvisable to comment that the ques- 
tion of such necessity might not have 
arisen if the international union's 
president had followed the salutary 
example set by the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence in which 
they proclaimed that ‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation.’ 
This they then proceeded to do in 
detail.” 

AFGM was represented by Richard 
Lipsitz, the Wojcik forces by Thomas 
P. McMahon 


Referring to a 


been 


cases in 


age ol 


Committee Formed 

Meanwhile, rebel members of Grain 
Millers Local 36 have formed the 
“Freedom (36) Fighters Committee” 
to wage battle against their inter- 
national union. The committee is the 
answer to a virtual declara- 
tion of war June 1 by AFGM's inter- 
national executive board against any 
independent or other AFL-CiO union 
seeking to take over the approximate- 
ly 1,700-man membership of Local 36 

AFGM said June 1 that it will send 
five of its presidents here to 
help run the affairs of Local 36 
Their assignments in a special office 
to be set up here will be 

Roy O. Wellborn, first assistant to 
the president, general supervision 

J. A. Leveridge, director of organ- 
ization, coordination 

Lawrence Swanson, direct 
to employees of the Pillsbury Co. and 
Standard Milling Co 

Wayne Strader, direct 

UNION, page ) 


eee 
Union Establishing 
Offices to Run 
Buffalo Local 


BUFFALO—The AFL-CIO Ameri 
can Federation of Grain Millers will 
establish headquarters in the Shelton 
Square Bldg. from which five of its 
own vice presidents will run the af 
fairs of the union's Local 36, which 
has been placed under trusteeship 

The announcement was made by 
Peter J. Rybka, executive vice presi- 
dent of AFGM and administrator of 
the local. Mr tybka said phones 
were installed and secretarial help 
hired so operations could begin June 
& 


rebels’ 


vice 


service 


service to 


The five vice presidents were ex- 
pected to arrive here June 7 or 8 
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Into South Central Kansas 


KANSAS CITY — Harvesting of 
the hard winter wheat crop is pro- 


ceeding in earnest in south cen- 
tral Kansas this week, combines 
having started first in Barber 


County near Kiowa on June 8. In 
Oklahoma and Texas, combining op- 
erations are making good progress 
through most of the wheat grow- 
ing sections. Early indications are 
that the yields are quite good, the 
protein good and the moisture con- 
tent acceptable. 


Estimates vary on wheat not yet 
cut. Some grain men think there has 
been considerable damage from 
streak mosaic. They believe yields 
will not nearly reach the government 
estimate and that hail has destroyed 


much wheat in the northwest por- 
tions of the winter wheat belt. On 
the other hand, there are grain men 


who believe that the damage reports 
are overly pessimistic. While they 
concede that the crop will not be so 


large as last year, when yields per 
acre hit a new record high, they be- 
lieve the government estimate of 


233,002,000 bu. for Kansas made May 
1 will not miss the output by much. 


“T am one of the old school who 
believes that if nature gives the 
farmer adequate moisture and sun- 


shine, he is going to get a good wheat 
rrain man, discount 
reports 


crop,”’ said one 
ing the 
The spotty 
dicated, however, by 
Wichita: “Excellent wheat pros- 
pects through all this area.” 
Hutchinson: “Wheat in 


tions holding its own and in the good 


pessimistic 
nature of reports Is 1n- 
the following 


bad sec- 


sections doing fine Should have a 
fair crop.” 

Salina: “Weather has been good 
and no further deterioration reports 
coming in. Many believe yields will 
be far under a year ago.” 

Great Bend, Kansas: “Most guesses 
are that we will raise around half 
of what we did last year.” 

Sterling, Colo.: “Except for spot- 
ted hail damage, crop looks good to 


excellent.” 


Hail damage has also been report- 


ed in Nebraska. Winter wheat in the 
central and western parts of the state 
was hit hard, according to the week- 


bulletin of the Nebraska Crop Re- 


porting Service. Hessian fly damage 
ilso reported in the southeastern 
part of the state 
In Oklahoma, where wheat has 





U. K. SHIPPERS MAKE 
EXPORT TERMS, TOLL 
CHARGE COMPLAINTS 


LON DON—The 


shipping commit- 
Britain's Institute of Export- 
comphined about U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture export terms 
and St. Lawrence tolls. As 
far as the com- 
mittee insists that current toll charg- 
es are complicated and should be re- 
that all deliveries at the 
interior ports be on a c.i.f. basis to 
include seaway toll charges. Officials 
describe the present techniques as 
cumbersome. time USDA 
has refused to accept the c.i.f. basis 
on exports of bulk grain under provi- 
sions of Public Law 480, and insists 
all sales must be made f.o.b. or f.a.s. 
The London complaint, it is thought, 
may cause USDA to revise its views. 


ers has 


Seaway 


ean be ascertained, 


vised so 


For some 








been moving to market for more than 
a week, yields are proving to be 
better than anticipated before har- 
vest. On June 8, Enid received 623 
cars of new wheat. On 248 cars, the 
test weight average was 62.9 lb. bu.; 
the moisture averaged 13.4% and the 
protein averaged 12.35%. 

In the Kiowa area of Kansas, yields 


are running about 20 to 25 bu. an 
acre, on the average. Moisture con- 
tent is averaging 11.5 to 12%. Pro- 


tein content was not yet available. 

Harvest operations in Kansas are 
expected to expand rapidly under 
sunny skies. Much of the wheat will 
ripen at the same time it is believed 
This may put pressure on custom 
combine operators who have moved 
equipment into southern Kansas from 
areas further north. Normal ripening 
progress is about 10 miles farther 
north and west a day. 

The five-day weather forecast calls 
for temperatures 3 to 6 degrees above 
normal in Kansas, Nebraska and Ok- 
lahoma, with precipitation of .10 to 
50 in. expected in the form of scat- 
tered showers. 


eee 
High Temperatures 


Cover Spring Wheat 
Area; Rains Needed 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Hot, dry weath- 
punctuated at a few points by 
light showers, covered most of the 
spring wheat region the past week 
Temperatures in the 80's and 90's 
brought early crops along well, but 
the lack of moisture was moving for- 


er, 


ward again as the major crop haz- 
ard. 

Widespread showers which imme- 
diately preceded the high tempera- 
tures gave temporary relief to the 
surface moisture situation and re- 
sulted in reports of “fair to good” 
for crop progress in most areas. How- 


ever, subsurface moisture is still de- 
ficient in almost all areas except the 
Red River Valley, where it is fair 
to good. Continued high temperatures 


without _ rainfall may hamper 
growth. 

According to crop condition § re 
ports from line elevator firms, the 
stand and color of the new crop 
ranges at this time from “mostly 


good” to “very good.”’ In a few places 
in South Dakota the stand and color 
are just fair, however. Crop growth 
has generally been good, despite a 
wide range of weather which started 
SPRING WHEAT, pase 1) 


(Turn ¢t 


Paul B. Miner 


Paul B. Miner Attends 
Advanced Management 


Course at Harvard 
WINONA, MINN Paul B 


vice president in charge of sales for 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
recently returned from Cambridge, 
Mass., where he attended the ad- 
vanced management program in the 
graduate school of the Harvard Uni- 
versity business school. One hundred 
and fifty select executives from 
throughout the world attended the 
35th advanced management 


Miner, 


school's 
program 

The three month course, Mr. Miner 
pointed out, emphasized a six point 
program which included subjects in 
business policy, administrative prac- 
tices, business and the world society, 


cost and financial administration 
marketing administration and prob- 
lems in labor relations 

Purpose of the school, Mr. Miner 


said, is to provide for the nation’s ex- 
a study of current 
theory and practice and to present to 
the executives a thorough understand- 
ing of their business, provide appreci- 
ation of problems and prompt and 
practical solutions, which, in’ turn 
can be of benefit executive's 


ecutives business 


to each 


firm and its customers 

Bay State Milling Co. serves areas 
east of the Mississippi River with 
wheat flour out of mills in Winona 
Minn., and Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
firm sells rye flour throughout the 
U.S. and, according to Mr. Miner, has 
a considerable wheat flour export 
business in the East Indies and Eu- 


rope 





938.7 Million Bu. Winter Wheat Crop 


Forecast in June 1 Galvin Estimate 


Production of 938,737,- 
on June 1 was 


CHICAGO 
000 bu. winter wheat 
estimated by C. M. Galvin, statis- 
tician with Francis I. duPont & Co 
Chicago. This compares with his May 
1 forecast of 933,509,000 bu. and the 
government forecast of 956,614,000 
bu. Production in 1958 was 1,179,924.- 
000 bu. while the 10-year (1948-57) 
average is 814,784,000 bu 

If borne out by subsequent harvest 
returns, the estimate by Mr. Galvin 
will be about 240 million bushels less 
than last year’s production but still 
about 125 million over the 10-year 
Yield per acre was set by 


average 


9 


him at 23.1 bu 
28.4 figure 

t bu. acre higher 
average 


the 


still close 


well below 
but 


than the 


of last veat 


10-year 


Streak mosaic infection in the cen- 


tral and western sections of Kansas 
resulted in whittling down the pro- 
spective wheat production for that 
State to 206,525.000 bu according to 
Mr. Galvin. This compares with last 
month's official estimate of 233,002,- 


000 bu. for Kansas. For the four main 

hard winter wheat states of Kansas 

Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado. M) 

Galvin looks for a production of 396.- 
‘ to ESTIMATE, 
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Dixie-Portland 
Sold to Cotton 
Compress Firm 


MEMPHIS Assets of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, have 
been purchased by the Federal Com- 
press & Warehouse Co., Memphis, 
which has formed a new subsidiary, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Inc., to 
operate the flour mills at Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and the blending and bulk handling 
facilities at Memphis, Tenn 

Except for Charles B. Stout, presi- 
dent of Dixie-Portland, who is retir- 
ing, the same personnel will operate 


the new Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, 
Inc. 
John A. Stout is president of the 


subsidiary and will serve on the board 
of directors and executive committee 


of the Federal Compress & Ware- 
house Co. W. L. Taylor, head of Fed- 
eral Compress, is chairman of the 
board. Hubert C. Edwards is vice 
president and general sales manager 
John B. Stout is vice president and 
manager of the Chattanooga mill; 


Morris Wilkins is vice president and 
manager of the Arkansas City mill; 
John T. Stout is vice president and 
treasurer, and Roy Woodall, secre- 
tary 

The consideration involved in the 
sale is approximately 43,000 shares of 
stock in Federal Compress and $1 
million in cash. In addition, cash pay- 
ment will be made for accounts 
ceivable and for inventory 

The transaction does not include 
the flour mill at Higginsville, Mo., 
which has not been operating recent- 
ly, nor other grain elevator proper- 
ties at Richmond, Va., where the com- 
pany formerly operated a mill. 

Federal Compress & Warehouse Co 
major operator of cotton com- 
and warehousing facilities 
throughout the South and Southwest 
and owns some grain elevator 
properties and cottonseed mills. The 
firm was founded in 1886 by William 
Taylor, father of the present head of 


re- 


is a 


press 


also 


the company 
The Dixie-Portland Flour Co. was 
founded in 1920 by C. B. Stout, who 


previously had represented the Port- 
land (Ore.) Flouring Mills Co. in the 
South. Later, he was joined by John 
A. Stout, a brother, and subsequently 
by John T. Stout, a nephew; John B 


Stout, son of John A. Stout, and Hu- 
bert C. Edwards, a son-in-law 

Cc. B. Stout is retiring after 55 
years in flour milling, which began 
with a mill in Paoli, Ind. Mr. Stout 
went to Memphis in 1915 and soon 
developed one of the largest family 
flour distribution businesses in the 
South. Blending plants were estab- 
lished at several locations, and later 


mills were acquired and the company 
successfully developed a bakery flour 
One of the larger milling 
organizations, the Dixie-Portland firm 
capacity of 17,000 


business 
operates a cwl 
daily 


BREA S THE STAFF 


Possible New Record 
For Churchill Seen 


SASKATOON, SASK Meeting 
with the executives of the Hudson Bay 
Route Assn. here recently, Peter 
Dalgliesh of the Dalgliesh Shipping 
Co., Manchester, England, expressed 
the opinion that shipments out of the 
port of Churchill this year might wel 
exceed the 56 cleared last 
Canadian imports through the 
northern port will be substantially 
increased this year, he said. 


cargoes 


veal 
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K-State Scientists Study Radiation in Wheat; 
Barter Plan Proposed for Rebuilding Program 


Changes Produced 
In Wheat, Flour 
Being Studied 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Mil- 
ing scientists at Kansas State Uni- 
versity are studying the changes 
produced in wheat by radiations 
given off by radioactive substances. 
Max Milner and Karl Finney of the 
K-State department of flour and 
feed milling industries are inter- 
ested in finding out what happens 
to wheat and flour which have been 
subjected to doses of radiation suf- 
ficient to cause biological sterilizs- 
tion. 


Work so far has indicated that cer- 
tain low levels of radiation will 
minate the insect threat—apparentls 
without hurting the baking qualities 
or taste of the wheat, Prof. Milner 
But undesirable chemical 


eli- 


said 


changes take place at the higher 
dosage levels necessary to eliminate 
spoilage organisms 

Immediately following World Wat 


II the possibility of using radiation 
as a food preservative created a flurry 
of activity. “But there have heen a 
lot of unforeseen problems, and 
still have not achieved a practical ap 
plication of food irradiation,” Prof 
Milner said 


we 


The major difficulty has been flavor 


changes, particularly in fresh foods 


Irradiated foods have tended to de- 
velop odors and tastes similar to the 
smell of wet feathers, Prof. Milner 


explains 

Work Continuing 
applications 
pre 
re- 


Scientists 


While nractical 


have an 
servation hy 


few 
red so far for food 
irradiation 
ntinuing 
Research Institute in 


intensive 
search worl ss C 


it Stanford 


California figure that the entry of 
irradiated foods into civilian markets 
mav take nlace late in 1960 

The K-State scientists have not 
been corcerned so much with elimi- 
natine the insects and mo'd from 
wheat. as thev have been interested 
in how radiation affects the quality 
of the wheat 

In their research Prof. Milner and 
Prof. Finney seal wheat samples in 
No. 2 tin cans and send them to the 
materials testing reactor it Are 
Idaho. where the wheat is exnosed to 
various amounts of gamma ravs from 
either cobalt 60 or spent fuel ele- 
ments from nuclear piles 

“Then when we get the wheat back 
we mill it. make flour from it, test it 
chemically, and bake it.” said Prof 


Milner. He emphasized that the proc- 
ess of exposing the wheat to radio- 
active substances does not make the 
wheat radioactive: it merely affects 
its chemical makeup 

The K-State studies indicate that 


wheat can be exposed to 30,000 roent- 
gens of radioactivity without any ap- 


parent immediate harmful effects (a 


roentgen is a unit of radiation inten- 
sitv) 
The 30.000 roentgen level is high 


enough to either kill the insects or 
render them incapable of 
tion, Prof. Milner said—in 
minating them. Of courses 
must be kept sealed after it 

irradiated to prevent a new crop of 
insects from invading the 
(Prof. Milner that 
some insects live through 30,000 units 
of radiation and bacteria can survive 


reproduc 
effect eli- 
the wheat 
has beer 


Train 


while 


observes 


1 million units, that a small dose of 
only 300 to 500 roent is fatal to 


humans. The normal chest X-ray, for 


rens 


instance, has only a fraction of one 
roentgen.) 
Baking Quality Hurt 

If the wheat is exposed to levels 
beyond the 30,000 units, the K-State 
scientist continues, it hurts the bak- 
ing quality. The starch, sugar, vita- 
mins, proteins, and even the color of 
the flour are altered by high levels 
of radiation 

At 300,000 units, for instance, the 


bread baked from the irradiated flour 
becomes darker and marked changes 
in taste take place 

The volume of the loaf 
exposed to three million 


from wheat 


roentgens 1S 


substantially smaller than that pro- 
duced from non-irradiated wheat 
While exposure to radiation at the 
lower intensity has little effect on 
wheat, Prof. Milner notes that “there 


is no commercial application yet after 
all these years.” 

Several have deterred the 
use of radiation to prevent insect in- 


factors 


festation. To keep costs low, grain 
must be handled in bulk. In addition 
it is transferred several times from 


trucks, to elevators, to 
Each handling would require 
RADIATION, na i) 


combine to 
boxcal! Ss 


Exchange of Donated 
Wheat for Milling 
Equipment Sought 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A 
system for wheat farmers to help 
themselves by directly bartering 
high quality hard red winter wheat 
for experimental milling equipment 
in Europe has been proposed by 
Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, and the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co. of Hutchinson. 


The commission company and its 
member elevators have agreed to re- 
ceive wheat from farmers, hold it, 


K-State 


has made arrangements in Europe to 


ind prepare it for shipment 


trade the wheat for milling equip- 
ment to replace part of that destroy- 
ed by fire in 1957 
Indirect Help 
With gifts of wheat the farmers 


will indirectly help themselves in that 
the milling equipment is to be used 
for wheat research and de- 
ent projects by the university 


market 
velopn 
Research 


marketin 


student training and 
h ive 


two 


programs for wheat 
handi« ipped 


BARTER, 


beer since i fire 





Commander Larabee Forms New Department 





William L. Rainey 


MINNEAPOLIS 
a new 


Commander 


Establishment of 
department by the 
Larabee flour milling di- 


products 


vision of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
has been announced by Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, ADM vice president and mana- 


ger of the division 

The department, to be 
William L. Rainey, Minneapolis, will 
work on new wheat flour blends and 
formulations and explore new market 
areas for these products in the baking 
industry and other the 
food industry Eng- 


headed by 


segments of 


according to Mr 


lish. Mr. Rainey, a veteran of 40 years 
in the milling industry, formerly was 
technical director for Commander 
Larabee 


Lawrence J 
in charge of 


Warren, who has been 
the control laboratory 
at Commander Larabee’s North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., flour mill, becomes di- 
rector of products control for the di- 


vision 





Lawrence J. Warren 


Mr. Rainey joined Commander Lar 
abee ! 1922 is a control chemist 
He became chief chemist in 1932 and 
technical director in 1950. Mr. Rainey 
is a member of the technical advisory 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation, the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Institute of 


sts and the American 
] 


Food Technolo 


Association of Cereal Chemists 

Mr Warren joined Commander 
Larabee 1945 as a chemist at North 
Kar s (it He later was in charge 
of the s wheat laboratory at Clin- 
ton, M then returned to North Kan- 
sas Cit vhere he was placed in 
charge the flour control laboratory 
in 1950. } 1 member of the Ameri- 
can As ition of Cereal Chemists 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers i the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists. For the present, Mr. War- 


remain at 
English said 


ren’s headquarters will 


North K nsas Cit Mr 





~ 





Arthur Grawert 


Arthur Grawert 
Named to New 
Sales Post 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Arthur Grawert, 
retired from the Pillsbury Co 
earlier this year after completing 42 
recently accepted a 


who 


years of service 


position here with Flours Co., a divi- 
sion of Brechet & Richter Co., also 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Grawert will be 
in carge of sales for Flours Co., ac- 
cording to John Richter, president 
of the parent firm 

Mr. Grawert, prior to his retire- 
ment from Pillsbury March 1, was 
supervisor of bakery mixes for the 


six states of the Minneapolis district 
the 
the 


Mr. Grawert is a graduate of 
University of Minnesota and 
American Institute of Baking. 

Some time ago Mr. Grawert served 
chairman for the North- 
western Production Men's Club. At 
present, he is the 1958-59 president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry 


as program 


BREA S THE @YAFF ’ re 


Cargill Appoints 
Southern States 


Regional Manager 


LOUIS Addison H 
assistant and 


ST Douglass, 
president former 


vice 


southeastern manager in the grain 
division of Cargill, Inc., has become 
manager of the firm's 10-state south- 


ern region with headquarters here 


H. Robert Diercks, division vice 
president, Minneapolis, who an- 
nounced the change, said Mr. Doug- 
lass will supervise Cargill grain mar- 
keting and merchandising in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 


parts of Missouri, llinois and Arkan- 
He replaces Clifford M. Roberts, 
Jr., assistant vice president, who has 
transferred to Chicago as cen- 
tral region manager 
A Minneapolis native and graduate 
of the U.S. Naval Academy, Mr 
joined Cargill in 1947, fol- 
lowing nearly three years’ active duty 
with the Navy. He has held merchan- 
the company’s 
Chicago offices, and 
was branch manager in Louisville and 
southeastern regional manager in 
Norfolk. He is a member of the Naval 
Academy alumni and athletic associa- 


sas 


been 


Douglass 


dising positions in 


New York ind 


tions 
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Bakers Limit Flour Bookings 
As Harvest Advances; Ceylon, 
Pakistan Complete Purchases 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


| oe JUR buying across the U.S 
reverted almost wholly to a hand- 
to-mouth proposition in the seven-day 
period ending June 8 as users scanned 
the strong old crop prices, backed 
away, and started to piece out short 
contracts with small purchases which, 


they hope, will last until new crop 
flour is available. By contrast, the ex- 
port market had considerably more 
activity than in recent weeks, with 
both Ceylon and Pakistan making 
purchases, and other deals in the 
wind 

Hard wheat cash prices and pre- 
miums began to tremble throughout 
the Southwest as the harvest swept 
across Texas and Oklahoma then, at 
the week end, poised at the Kansas 


border. Flour prices at Kansas City 
came down 6¢, but still remained con- 
siderably higher than they were dur- 
ing earlier buying periods. At the end 
of the period no new crop flour prices 
were yet available, although there 
was considerable talk and speculation 
about them 

As is typical at this time, the whole 
market structure appeared to be in 
the throes of technical adjustments 
necessary to moving to the new basis, 
with actual purchases negligible and 
lost in the activity surround- 
crop conversion 

Southwest, the 
flour 


almost 
ing the new 
Unlike the 
wheat price and 
mained quite strong last week. Prices, 
premiums and flour quotations were 
unchanged from the previous week's 


spring 


cash basis re- 


closing levels 

One side effect of the impending 
change from old to new crop was the 
pressure being exerted on rye prices. 
Old crop rye sellers apparently are 
showing more fortitude than buyers 
ind premiums advanced daily, finally 


forcing rye flour higher at the close 


of the week 


Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 36° of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 35 
to 40 in the central states and 21% 
by mills of the Southwest 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 106°) of five- 
dav milling capacity. compared with 
101% the previous week and 99% a 
vear ago 

.* . 

Prices of Springs 
° 
Firm, Bookings Light 

With spring cash wheet and flour 
prices strong and bakery grades of 
the latter a full 40¢ higher than pre- 
vious buying lk Is, there little to 
encourage either baker r jobbers to 
make purchases, A consequence 
sales by sprir \" last week 
amounted to 3t ‘ y milling 
capacity, comp twith 45 the pre 
vious week and 29 r ago. Of 
the total sales, 1 ' xport busi 
ness 

Prices of sprit t bakery flout 
showed a decided tk vy f softer 
the last week of M lownward 
adjustments of 1 { l7¢ were e 
ported, but the de e was halted the 
first several days of June. Apparently 
the refusal of millfeeds to show mort 
than a token rally in \ e and the 
firmness of cash wheat 


keep bakery tf! 


helped to 


and mill 
about 


tions steady 
ments cautious 
nal quotations 

Most spring wheat bakery flour 
buyers are capable of stretching their 
supplies on old contracts until about 
mid-July, and those who find them- 
short will undoubtedly come 
into the market for no more than 
hand-to-mouth amounts of flour in 
view of the level of quotations 

Mill sales departments continue to 
press for shipping directions, with a 
fair degree of success. As a result, 
spring wheat mill production in the 
Northwest and at Buffalo ranged be- 
tween 5 and 6 days, considered a good 
level of operation for this time of 
year. The notable exception was Min- 


sales depart- 
shaving nomi- 


selves 


neapolis, which was down close to 
four days 
Shipments by spring wheat mills 


the past week were reported at 75% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
87% the previous week and 103% for 
the comparable week of last year 

Family flour sales were almost non- 
existent, but shipments were good for 
this time of year, spurred, of course 
by the need for mills to move out 
large amounts by June 15 to comply 
with recent arrangements 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 90% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 104% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest amounted to 118% 
of capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 106% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 110% of capacity, com- 
pared with 97° a week earlier and 
105% last year 

Quotations June 8, 100 Ib. carlots 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.51@5.61, 
spring short patent $5.61@5.76, 
spring high gluten $5.9146.01, spring 


sales 


first clears $4.954 5.30, whole wheat 
$5.5105.61; nationally advertised 
brands of family flour $7.10, 100 Ib 


cottons; unadvertised brands of fam- 
ily flour $5.79@ 5.87 





= 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per fon. 














Hard Winter Wheat 
Flour Sales Improve 


There was a slight improvement 
in hard winter wheat flour sales in 
the Southwest last week as some 


buyers exhausted their contracts and 
were forced to purchase just enough 


to tide them over until new crop 
time 

Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
last week amounted to 21% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 20% 
the previous week and 38% a year 
ago. Only about 10% of the sales 


volume was for government or export 
orders. 

Bakery flour users generally are 
stil! working against old bookings 
However, some chains and independ- 
ents had contracted for only enough 
to last until the first or second week 
n June. These buyers have had to 
come into the market, either buying 


p.d.s. or for a week at a time. With 
each week a little more of this type 
of business is expected. Bakery flour 


prices declined about 6¢ for the week 
but were still well above the price 
ideas of bakers who will be needing 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum Prices Steady, Offerings Light; 


Semolina Sales Slow, Directions Fair 


oo was little feature to the 
durum and semolina markets in 
the seven-day period ending June 8 
Durum receipts were light, mill grind 
somewhat above normal capa- 
city, and prices were generally steady 
Semolina were very light and 
prices were firm 


was 


sales 


Durum receipts at Minneapolis the 
past week amounted to 117 cars, com- 


pared with 100 cars the previous 
week. With production above five 
days and at least 200 cars needed 
for a normal week, offerings were 


considered quite light 

The slow pace of semolina replace- 
ment was credited to the spotty nat- 
ure of the macaroni and noodle man 
ifacturing business at present. Al- 
though manufacturers normally stock 
up with semolina at this time, to tide 
them over the annual plant shut- 
downs in July, this has not occurred 
quite as expected so far this year 

As a result of the spotty nature of 


buyers’ businesses 
directions at the 
scraped through a 
past week 
Production by 
week 


semolina shipping 
mills just barely 
five-day run the 


durum mills for the 
amounted to 110% of five-day 
milling, compared with 98° the pre- 
vious week and 112% a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 5 were 


Choice No 


€ | amber or better $2.40@2.44 
hoice No. 2 


amber or better 2.40@2.42 


Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.39@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.34@2.38 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based on 

five-day week 
S-day wk Wily. % 

ca pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 3!-June 7 162,500 178,179 10 

Previous week 162,500 158.578 98 

Year ago 156,500 175,050 112 

Crop year 

Production 

July |, 1958-June 7, 1959 8.789, 411 

July 1957-June 8, 958 8,375,622 

*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Begin to Show 
Signs of Rallying 


 pemtyens prices began to dis- 
play signs of rallying in the 
seven-day period ending June 8, paced 
by moderate advances in the Kansas 
City market. Basically, there were 
reports of plans to curtail output in 
some areas and improved mixed car 
demand in others 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,544 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,112 tons 
in the previous week and 46,375 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced 50¢ 
to $1 in this market last week, the 
best showing of millfeeds in some 
time, although still not as good a 
showing as was made in other areas 
for the period. 

With prices at Buffalo up sharply 
late last week and Kansas City tight- 
er, the local market took on more at- 
tractiveness late in the period. As a 
result, most Minneapolis mills are 
now sold out on middlings fer this 
week and partway into the next 
There was a little millfeed available 
from the western part of Minnesota 
June 8, but not much 

Quotations June 8: Sacked bran 
$31.50@ 32, bulk $27@ 28; sacked mid- 
dlings $32.50, bulk $27.50@ 28. Sacked 
bran was up 50¢ to $1 from the previ- 
ous week and sacked middlings 50¢; 
bulk bran was up $1 and bulk mid- 
dlings 75¢ 

Kansas City: Slight improvement 
in buying interest brought a stronger 
tone to the millfeed market in the 
week ended June 8. Prices advanced 


from 50¢ to $2.50 ton from a week 
earlier. Although mills ran well last 
week, there were some reports this 


week that millfeed output was being 
reduced by several mills in this area 
either because of a slowdown in 
the grind or because of a switch to 
whole wheat flour. Supplies put on 
the local market have been cut 
into by improved mixed car demand 
from other Mixers and the 
country trade have been buying dur- 
ing the past week, but there was very 
little urgent demand detected on 
June 8. Offerings were also light 

Quotations June 8, carlots: Sacked 
bran $30@30.75 (up 50¢), sacked 
shorts $38.504 39.25 (up $2.50); bulk 
bran $26@ 26.75 (up 50¢), bulk shorts 
$344 34.75 (up $1); bulk middlings 
$28.25@29 (up 50¢) 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were sufficient for the moderate de- 
mand last week. Quotations June 5, 
burlaps: Bran $39.50, gray shorts 
$46.50 (bulk $3 less); bulk middlings 
$37; bran 50¢ to $1 lower, shorts $1 
higher; middlings $1 lower than one 
week previous 


also 


areas 


Chicago: During the week ending 
June 5, and following the leveling-off 
action of the preceding one, there 
seemed to be some betterment in the 
millfeed situation. This improvement 
appeared to stem more from a lessen- 
ing in the pressure of offerings rather 
than any real enlargement in the de- 
mand. The demand, however, was 
better than during the final week in 
May, but not enough to bring about 
much of anything in the way of 
changes in the price structure for 

rurn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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Wheat Futures Mixed While 


Southwest Harvest Advances 


V HEAT futures alternately wa- 
vered between weakness and 
strength in the seven-day period end- 
ing June 8, balanced on successive 
delays and advancements of the 
Southwest harvest Prices showed 
softer tendencies most of last week 
then strengthened over the week end 
due to rainfall and combining inter- 
ruptions. By the close of the period, 
however, the harvest was spreading 
into Kansas and weaker tendencies 
were again coming to the front 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 8 were: Chicago—July $1.84%% 
a4, September $1.87%s @ 42, Decem 


ber $1.934%; Kansas City July 
$1.83%,;, September $1.86%, Decem- 
ber $1.90%.; Minneapolis July 
$2.0612, September $2.08%, Decem- 


Rain and temporary impairment of 
the harvest over the week end were 
sufficient to tip the delicate price 
balance in the direction of firmness 
Old crop wheat marketings have been 
extremely light and this, coupled with 
any hold up of new crop cutting, has 
a tendency to strength markets 

There has been growing concern 
also, about the prevalence of wheat 
streak mosaic in a number of Kansas 
counties, another factor which, in its 
implications of damage, has a bullish 
effect on the market. According to 
the latest reports, streak mosaic may 


ber $2.05%4 


be more widespread than it was in 
either of the two earlier outbreak 
years, 1949 and 1954. Recent rains 
however, are believed to have im 
proved the situation somewhat 

Another factor tending toward 
strength of wheat futures is the 
awareness of traders that more and 
more wheat from the new crop is 
going into Commodity Credit Corp 
storage, somewhat duplicatin the 
pattern of last year 

On the export side, Yugoslavia lift- 
ed approximately 1.7 million bushels 
of hard wheat for Gulf and East 
Coast shipment, the only business 
other than West Coast sales 

Minneapolis cash wheat prices and 
premiums moved narrowly for the 
week, showing a high degree of sens 
tivity to daily fluctuations in th 
level of offerings. Receipts for the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 8 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16'%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 








week totaled 1,067 cars, compared 
with approximately 900 the previous 
week. Of the total, 52 cars were for 
CCC account 

Spring wheat cash premiums were 
off 2¢ early in the week, coincident 
with the period’s peak offerings June 
2. The pace of arrivals was not sus- 
tained, however, sinking to 43 cars 
the following day, when prices and 
premiums began to rally 

As a result, net changes in the pe 
riod between May 29 and June 5 were 
confined to a 4s¢ rise in all grades of 
cash wheat prices and also a ‘s¢ rise 
in the basic July future, leaving pre 
miums unchanged despite their 2¢ dip 
early last week 

On June 5, the Minneapolis July 
future closed at $2.05'2 and No. 1 
dark northern or No northern 
spring wheat traded at 17¢ ove! 
wheat of 11% protein traded at 4@8¢ 
ove! 12 6@11l¢ over 13% 134 16¢ 
over, 14% 18@2le¢ over, 15% 21@24¢ 
over, 16% 30@34¢ over and 17% pro 
tein wheat 40@44¢ over the basic 
future 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne 
apolis last week was 14.59%, com- 
pared with 14.19 for the compara 
ble period of last year 

Durum receipts continued light and 
there was little market interest. (See 
tables on page 8.) 


] 
3 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 


Ordinary $2.08'2@2.12 

Prote 2.09'2 @2.13 
2 Prote 2.11%, @2.16 
3° Protein 2.18'2@2.2 
4 Prote 2.23'/2@2.26 
Ss Prote 2.26'/2@2.29 
6 Protein 2.35'/2 @2.39 
7 Protein 2.45'/2 @2.49 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each pound under 58 ¢ 


T arr 4 pt. basis: | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib 3.5 moisture 2 te $2.14 
3 prote 2.19 4 re te $2.24 
5 prote $2.27'/2 6 prote $2.37 


protein $2.47 
Hard Wheat Softens 
Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City adjusted downward in 
the week ended June 8&8 as new crop 


wheat time came closer. Premiums 
were unchanged to down 5¢ bu. The 
basic option was up ts¢ 

Demand was quite slow. All buyers 
who were able held off until the 
whole impact of new crop. wheat 


could make itself fe!t in the form of 
lower prices. Some mills bought sé 


lected types of wheat ipparentlys 
blending out their remaining stocks 
Merchandising interests came _ into 
the market for the wer grades 
Supplies were not broad, but ade 


quate for the moderate demand. Re 
ceipts at Kansas City last week to- 
taled 578 cars, compared with 478 the 
prey us week ind 315 i Veal ivo 
However, nearly three-fifths of the 
receipts represented CCC wheat. Har 
vest operations were under way ove! 
much of Oklahoma and were spread- 
ing into southern Kansas. Receipts 
it Texas and Oklahoma points were 


the largest of the season and are ex- 
pected to hit a seasonal peak this 
week. This activity s expected to 
bring the Kansas City market its 


first car of new crop wheat this week 
Premium adjustments occurred at 
all levels. Ordinary declined 2¢, while 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City (including Wichita and Salina) 





UrTent 


Flour 


roduction 





PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


g areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
capacity and to the total estimated output of a 


*Previous June |-8 June 2-9 June 4-11 
week 958 957 956 
703,485 721,644 660,430 675,422 
426,783 092,55! 253,404 210,358 
525,386 643,209 640,02 458 745 
562,628 553,983 580 450 503,319 
425.845 362,829 294 489 298,327 

3.644.127 3.374.416 3.428.794 3146 

767 1s 1S iL 
4,751,143 


Crop year flour production 








rated 5-day weet July | to 
June 2-9 June 4.11 June 7 June 8 
957 1956 959 1958 
99 0 35,333,766 33,700, 131 
95 93 68 825.612 62,230,770 
35 97 26,541 466 26,277,763 
2 88 28,340,086 26,379,428 
83 84 21,202,850 15,139,353 
! 93 80,243,780 163,727,444 
Year ag 20.950 881,708 86 
years ag 1,032.0 968 133 96 
Five-yea iver Ti) 94 
Ten-yea sverage 93 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ~@ 
pacity utput tivity 
May j3i-June 7 493 500 565.6786 9 
Prev s week 493 500 5275 286 4 
Year ag 487 50 643.209 132 
Two years ag 475 000 640 021 135 
Five-year average 108 
Ten-year sverage 10s 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills ! Oh Michiga Wis s 
4 : Kentucky North Car " Tennessee 
Virg », Georgia and easter Missour 
jay week Flour , 
1: ty itput tivity 
May 3!-J e?7 643,750 577,369 9 
Previous week 643,75 "562,628 87 
Ye 1g 592.25 553,983 94 
Tw year sa 70 580 450 10 
Five-year average ‘ 
Ten-ye verage 
Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principa Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour %~~a 
apacity utput tivity 
May 3!-June 7 466 500 428 693 92 
Previous week 466,500 "425.845 9 
Year ag 323,000 362,829 112 
Two years ag 215.0¢ 175.634 82 
*Re ed 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winte1 
wheat was selling June & at $2.19 


12.20 rail basis delivered Texa 
common points. A premium of Il 
was being offered for wheat of 13¢ 
protein ind 2¢ for wheat of 14% pro 
tein. Demand was slow nd the “hal 
vest was becoming general. Exporte 
were bidding $2.05 for No. 1 hard for 


shipment by June 15 


Exports Improve 


Export interest revived in wheat 
last week in the Pacific Northwest 
Japan bought one cargo of 13,620 
tons of white wheat for July ship 
ment and India took a cargo of hard 
red winters for July shipment. India 
was in the market at the end of the 
week for 3 cargoes of white wheat for 


July shipment 
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7S, Three Appointments to Top Management 








The president of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


Hospitalized. 
Elmer W. Reed, is confined to Wesley Hospital in Wichita for treatment of a 
slight coronary occlusion which he suffered May 30. His doctors report that 
he is responding to treatment and is making normal progress toward recov- 


ery. Mr. 
before he 


Reed is expected to remain in the hospital for several more weeks 
can convalesce at home. 


Attending Meeting. The head of the flour and feed milling in- 
dustries department at Kansas State University, Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 


is attending an executive committee meeting of the International Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemistry at Detmold, West Germany. 
Trustee. The president of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., New Or- 


leans, Solon B. Turman, has been elected a trustee of the Committee for 
Economic Development national, non-profit and non-political or- 
ganization of businessmen and educators whose primary function use 
objective research to determine private and public policies which will promote 
growth and stability in a free economy. 


This is a 
is to 


economic 


European Visit. Leaving June 5 for an extended trip to Europe 
was Tibor A, Rozsa, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Rozsa will return to 
Minneapolis about the middle of July 
Holiday. Returning to his duties in Oklahoma City after a_ brief 
holiday at Raton and Ruidodo, N.M., was Max Van Buskirk, district 
assistant for General Mills, Inc 


sales 


Officers Named. 
Board of Trade was R. C. 
M. Douglass. The 
Seven new directors were elected: 
patrick, H. C, 


the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Davidson Grain Co. He succeeds J. 
vice president is J. C. Jones, Collingwood Grain Co 
C. W. Colby, William G. Kelly, K, K. Kirk- 


Jennings, J. V. Fleming, V. S. Davis, J. R. Marts. 


New Meir. a 


Elected president of 
Davidson, Jr., 
new 


son was born recently to Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Blodgett, Janesville, Wis. Mr. Blodgett is treasurer of Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., miller of rye and buckwheat in Janesville. The new arrival has been 


named William Peter. 


Association Officer. Tre general manager of the wire system 
for Cargill, Inc 
the Industrial 


, Samuel J. Mahoney, has been elected first vice president of 
Communication organization of 
taining teletype networks. Mr 
will 
in Miami 


Assn., an companies main- 
Mahoney, elected at the group's Philadelphia 
as program chairman and will plan the 1960 confer- 


convention, serve 


ence 


Branch Appointment. Named as 
established Wichita branch of the 
associated with the firm since 
y Frank Joyce, 
ippointment Mr 
for Pillsbury 


sales manager for the 
Pillsbury Co. was H. B. Moriconi, 
1951. The appointment was an- 
midwestern regional manager for Pillsbury 
Moriconi the Wichita territory 


newly 


who has been 


nounced Prior 


to this was supervisor of 


In Minneapolis. The Oshkosh, Wis., representative of W. J. Jen- 


nison Co,, Frank J. Kenney, was in Minneapolis last week on business 





VISITORS—Calling on the trade 
Hayes, marketing director, general products, Merck & Co., Ine., 
He is pictured, at left, during a visit to the offices of The Miller with Wayne 
Carmichael, Merck sales representative headquartered in Minneapolis. 


in Minneapolis recently was Richard W. 
Rahway, N.J. 





Positions in Continental Announced 


NEW YORK Michel Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., has announced appointments to 
top management positions in line with 
Continental’s expansion program and 
establishment of divisional authority. 
Loren W. Johnson and Harold H. Vo- 
gel are both appointed executive vice 
presidents. James A. O'Neill, vice 
president, has been elected a director 
of the company. 

Mr. Vogel has been with the com- 
pany for 30 years. His early activities 
were in various Continental offices 
He came permanently to the St. Louis 
office in 1938 where he remained until 
he entered the army, from which he 
returned as a captain in 1946. At this 
time he was appointed assistant vice 
president in the St. Louis office, of 
which he became manager in 1948 
with simultaneous appointment as 
vice president. He has been a director 
of the company since 1954. Mr. Vogel 
remained manager at St. Louis until 
1958 when he was transferred to the 
executive offices of the New York 
headquarters. 

Heads Exchange 
Mr. Vogel was president of the St 


Louis Merchants Exchange in 1951 
and, in 1957, was chairman of the 
building committee which built the 


exchange’s new home in outlying St 


Louis 

Mr. Johnson was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1935 
and, for the following 12 years, was 


employed by Cargill, Inc. On Sept. 1, 


1947, he joined Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., as vice president and mana- 
ger of the Kansas grain division of 


the company. 

Mr. Johnson started his career with 
the Continental organization on Sept 
1, 1951, when he became assistant 
manager of the Kansas City office. On 


Nov. 1, 1953, he was transferred to 
Norfolk, Va., as vice president and 
manager of that office. On Jan. 1, 


1955, he was transferred to the New 
York export department, and was ap- 
pointed a director of the company in 
January, 1958 

Mr. Johnson has recently complet- 
ed the 13-week advanced management 
program at the Harvard University 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration 

Mr. O'Neill joined Continental in 
1924. His activities with the company 
have been concentrated on export op- 
erations. Mr. O'Neill was appointed 
assistant vice president of the com- 
pany in 1946 and has served as vice 
president since 1950. He just complet- 





Flour Millers Report 
Increased Pink Wheat 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—-Flour mill- 
ers are reporting an increasing 
amount of “pink wheat” in the sup- 


plies they buy for processing, accord- 
ing to the Colorado State University 
extension service 


W. J. Henderson, extension plant 
pathologist, has warned Colorado 
farmers that the wheat is highly 


poisonous and that 
Administration 
livestock 
grain in 


the Food & Drug 
prohibits its 
feed or for 
any form 


use as 
mixture with 
destined for hu- 


man consumption 
He advised them to take special 
care of seed wheat which has been 


treated with mercury compounds. If 
it is not destroyed, 
ged and properly 
ing next year, he 


it should be 
tagged for 
said. 


bag- 
plant- 


ating its 5.5 


ed a term as president of the New 
York Produce Exchange and has pre- 
viously been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of that organization, 
as well as a member of the board of 
managers, the grain committee and 
the admissions committee of that ex- 
change 
Authority Areas Created 

Mr. Fribourg has created three geo- 
graphical spheres of authority for the 
three executive vice presidents of the 
New York office. 

Willem C. Schilthuis will be in 
charge of the west coast and Canadi- 
an office and will also have the super- 
vision of export operations 

Mr. Johnson will be in charge of 
Continental's southern operation 

Mr. Vogel will have charge of Con- 
tinental’s northern operations 

The company is now building a new 
elevator at New Orleans, La., which 
should be ready for operation the lat- 
ter part of this year. 

Mr. Fribourg also announced that 
a decision is imminent to build a new 
facility on the Minnesota River at 
Minn 
At Toledo, the company is awaiting 


Savage, 


finalization of agreements with the 
port authority to erect a new facility 
on a leased basis 

BREAC S THE STAFF ’ Lire 


Gustave Eisemann, 
Continental Grain 


Executive, Retires 


NEW YORK—Gustave 
veteran of 50 years in the grain busi- 
has retired as executive vice 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
New York 

Mr. Eisemann began 
Frankfurt, Germany, in 1910 with his 
father’s firm, M. FEisemann Sohn, 
grain importers. In 1911 he came to 
the U.S., joining K. and E. Neumond 
in New Orleans, manufacturers and 
exporters of feedstuffs. In 1930 he be- 


Eisemann, a 


ness, 


his career in 


came associated with Continental as 
vice president and manager of the 
firm’s branch in Kansas City, oper- 


million-bushel terminal 
and about 125 country elevators. In 
1951 he was transferred to the com 
pany’s headquarters in New York and 
elected executive vice president 

Mr. Eisemann, who has reached the 
company's retirement beings 
retained as a consultant and director 
of Continental. 


age, 1S 





Gustave Eisemann 
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Cereal Ch 


sey importance of cereal grains 
to our economy is evidenced by 
their being the source of 25% of the 
40 billion dollar current annual farm 
income. A balanced agricultural re- 
search program must give proper rec- 
ognition not only to cereals but to 
livestock and poultry, the major con- 
sumers of cereal grains. Such a pro- 
gram is under way in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture not only to 
exploit the properties of cereals to 
the fullest, but also to effect econo- 
mies in production and marketing. 
This program is conducted in full 
awareness of the important research 
on cereal chemistry being pursued in 
laboratories throughout the world 
Efficient production has been and 
will continue to be basic to our agri- 


OP PBB PPP 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author is 
deputy administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 
He presented this report at the re- 
cent American Association of Cereal 
Chemists annual meeting there. 


POP POwyvw—w ws 


cultural economy. In the past, empha- 
sis has been on production research 
for improved varieties and soil man- 
agement, and for insect and 
control. The fact that last year 70% 
more cereal grains were produced on 
R* fewer than 20 years 
is testimony for the outstanding 
achievement of production research 
Domestic consumption and the de- 
velopment of foreign markets have 
not kept pace with this higher pro- 
ductivity. This is particularly true of 
corn, wheat and grain sorghum. A 
surplus of over 100 million tons of 
three grains has built up over 
years. Our capacity to produce 
such plentiful abundance 
real challenge to utiliza- 


disease 


acres 


ago 


these 
the 
cereals in 
presents a 


tion research. Wheat presents a spe- 
cial problem for industrial utiliza- 
tion, because as a food grain it is 
priced at 50° more than corn. Be- 
cause of the introduction of high- 


acres diverted from 


yielding hybrids 
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emistry and Government Researc 


By George W. 


Jr. 


Irving, 


“With proper emphasis on utilization research . . . 
I have no doubt that 10% or so of cereal grains 
produced each year in excess of present markets 
can find uses in our expanding domestic and for- 


eign economy.” 


other crops, mechanization, and fa- 
vorable weather, sorghum grain has 
built up a surplus over the past two 
years. Oats, barley and rye do not 
present a surplus problem except as 
they supplant other grains in feed use 

Although excess production has 
been a problem over the years, sur- 
pluses were not unmanageable until 
recently; the annual carryover has 
increased steadily since the Korean 
conflict. The average difference be- 
tween production and total disappear- 
ance for the past five 11% 
of production. The magnitude of the 
problem for utilization research is 
seen in this difference 


years 1s 


e P 
Legislation, Past Research 
Agricultural administrators and the 
Congress have not been unmindful of 
the need for more emphasis on utili- 
zation research. The four regional uti- 


lization research and development 
laboratories came into being under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 


1938, and additional and 
emphasis were brought about through 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. Appropriations for utilization 
research on have doubled 
1950. Because of increasing 
research” in this period, this 
has meant an increased effort of some 
35% 

During the past three much 
thought and discussion have been de- 
voted to the agricultural surplus prob- 
lem and to what extent an expanded 
utilization research program might 
contribute toward a solution. The 
President appointed a commission in 
1956 to study the situation and bring 


recognition 


cereals 
since 


“cost of 


years 


in a report by June, 1957. Starting 
with the introduction of a bill by 
Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) in 
1956 and continuing after the com- 


mission’s report, some 50 bills have 
been introduced, by members of the 
Congress, including 21 during the cur- 
rent session that propose a greatly 


expanded program of utilization re 
search. In 1957 the Congress amended 
the Agricultural Trade and Assistance 
Act of 1945, generally known as Pub 
lic Law 480, to provide the 
foreign currencies accruing from the 
of surplus agricultural commodi 


use ol 


Ssaie 
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ties to support research in foreign 
institutions. This program is now get- 
ting undet with particular em- 
phasis given to now grown in 


surplus 


way 


crops 


Utilization research on cereals car- 
ried out at the Northern, Western 
and Divisions of the Agri- 
over the 


Southern 
cultural Research Service 
past 18 years has resulted in the pub 
lication of 650 papers describing origi- 
nal work, and 150 public service pat 
ents. About 30 of these developments 
have been adopted by industry. Table 
1 lists a few of these commercialized 
developments. Industrial products in- 
clude zein, fungal amylase 
for producing alcohol from grain, se- 
questering agents from 
and products 


uses tor 


glucose, starch 


sponge produced from 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Bake with POLAR BEAR. It is a good 


resolution for the new crop ahead. You 


OUR IS KING 


will never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, produced from the choicest 
hard winter wheats by a milling company 
whose sixty-year record proves that the 


customer’s interest comes first. 












WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONED 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN fae 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 










EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many 
ments for the old ‘elevator’? method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 
factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are stil] oqulend in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science—assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 


° your baking 3 


partner °° 
. 
e%e « 
@,%e e@*%,2? 
Coercee” 
Your Partner in Building Sales 


THE PILLSBURY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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TABLE 1 
Examples of Commercialized Developments 
Industrial Products 
|. Textile fibers from zein 
2. Water-soluble zein by deamidation 
3. Fungal! amylase process for industrial al- 
cohol 
4. Saccharic acid for sequestering agents 
5. Starch sponge as a hemostatic agent 
6. Organisms and processes for fermentative 
production of 
Penicillin-initiating antibiotic 
Vitamins B, and B 
Gibberellin—a new plant hormone 
Clinical dextran—blood plasma expander 


industry 


2-Ketogluconic acid and sodium gluconate 
Food App ations 
|. Freezing procedures for bread and other 


baked products 


2. Improved process for canning rice 


3. Waxy rice flour as a thickener in canned 
snd froze foods 
4. Stabilization of canned parboiled wheat 


products (Bulgar 


New and Improved Milling and Processes 


|. Continuous batter process for starch and 
gluten from wheat flour 

2. War alcohol, starch and sugar from wheat 
World War Il 

3. Safe drying and improved steeping of 
orn 

4. Wet-milling waxy ereal grains 

5. Improved processes for drying storing 
und milling rice 

6. Processing wheat straw for pulp, paper 
i] | fiberb yard 

grain by fermentation. Food devel- 


opments include procedures for freez- 
ing baked products, increased use of 
food products from 
utilization through 


and 
Increased 


rice new 


wheat 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Popiar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





new and improved milling processes 
include processing of wheat, corn and 
rice and products from straw and 
corncobs. 

In addition to these developments, 
a strong program of basic research 
has been maintained to provide data 
on composition, structure and chemi- 
cal and physical properties of cereals, 
their constituents, derived’ products, 
and byproducts. Included in this cate- 
gory is the exploration of new chemi- 
cal reactions and derivatives. The 
fundamental information developed 
was used to support applied research, 
as well as to provide the basis for 
future applied studies on the devel- 
opment of new products and process- 
es, and improved acceptability, con- 
venience and quality. 


Current Program 

The problem of increased utilization 
of cereal grains is being and will con- 
tinue to be directed toward the de- 
velopment of (1) food, (2) feed and 
(3) industrial outlets, supported by 
investigations on new and improved 
milling processes, a strong program 
of fundamental and exploratory re- 
search, and research directed toward 
increasing the use of U.S. cereals 
abroad. The primary objective of this 
research program is the discovery of 
new concepts and_ ideas largely 
through basic and exploratory re- 
search—-that can be translated into 
commercially practicable new prod- 
ucts, new uses, and improved process- 
ing. Table 2 shows the utilization of 
cereals for 1957-58 

In planning research, USDA is as- 
sisted by commodity research and 
marketing advisory committees rep- 
resenting growers, processors and dis- 
tributors; conferences are held with 
commodity associations and with in- 
dustry groups; and authorities in the 
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TABLE 2 
Utilization of Cereals for Crop Year 1957-58" 
million short tons 





Cerea Food Feed Industrial Exports 
Corn 4.4 72.0 3.0 5.1 
Wheat 14.53 1.1 0.01 12.08 
Grain 

sorghum 0.14 7.3 0.14 1.62 
Oats 0.59 17.4 0.41 
Barley 0.13 5.2 2.0 2.2 
Rye 0.13 2.2 0.12 0.10 
Rice 0.95 0.7 0.25 1.35 

Totals 21.07 105.9 5.52 22.86 

Percentage 13.6 68.2 3.6 14.6 

*Disregarding seed 
field of cereal chemistry from uni- 


versities and industry are retained as 
consultants 

Trends in Food Research. The per 
capita consumption of cereals in foods 
declined to 75% of that of 50 
years ago. The trend in food is for 
fewer calories, improved flavor and 
palatability, convenience foods—pre- 
cooked and ready-to-eat and for 
more frozen products. Opportunities 
not only for preventing a further de- 
cline in the consumption but to regain 
traditional demands for cereals as 
food, and possibly of increasing their 
use, lie in developing new products 
and improving present products to 
satisfy changing food habits. Cereals 
contain only 40% of the calories fur- 
nished by fat and could well satisfy 
the desire for fewer calories in the 
diet 

To maintain consumption of cereals 
as food at the present level would 
30% more in 1975 with an in- 
crease in population to 230 million; 
in the past, decreasing consumption 
has counteracted increasing popula- 
tion 

The President's plan of “Food for 
Peace” offers an opportunity for in- 
creased of cereal grains abroad 
Proeessed grains and specialty 
to meet the eating habits of friendly 
people abroad may present 
problems 


has 


use 


use 


fc a »ds 
research 


Trends in Feed Research. a. Do- 
mestic.—Great advances have been 
made in livestock and poultry nutri- 
tion in the decade. Trends are 
for more mixed feeds—presently at 40 
million tons per year; the grain bank 


past 


plan, that is, basically an arrange- 
ment between dealer and _ feeder 
whereby the feeder stores various 


amounts of grain with the dealer and 
later withdraws an equivalent amount 
of grain in the form of mixed 
is rapidly increasing the quantity of 
mixed feeds, and at the same time 
improving the quality of used 
by the farmer. More processing means 
more processing problems to get the 
most out of the inherent composition 
flaking, pelleting 
enzyme treatment 


feeds, 


feeds 


of cereals e. g.. 


dextrinizing and 


Research must meet the demands 
for increased efficiency in mass feed- 
ing and production of poultry and 
livestock. Broiler and cattle industries 
are developing in the South, and the 
most economical feeds are those 

wn locally; for example, sorghum 
iS an economic grain in the South- 
west 


Further research will be carried 
out on the physiologically active com 
ponents—-such as estrogens, saponins 
factors and inhibitors—-to im- 
the feeding values of grains 
will be investigated as 
strates for the production of feed sup- 
plements by 
for example 
and amino 
ment grain feeds 
tesearch will be continued on ge- 
netic improvements increas 
ing the*carotenoid content of 
and grain sorghum, increasing 
quality and quantity of proteins in 
and increasing the vitamin 
and oil contents to give better feeds 
b. Foreign Outlets.—The science of 
meat production by mass feeding with 


growth 
prove 


b/ } 


Cereals sub 
methods 

xanthophylls 
acids to 


fermentative 
vitamins, 


essential supple- 


such as 
corn 


the 


cereals, 
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The one-page 
advertisement, opposite, 
calls attention to the 
Cotton Council’s Cotton- 
Bag-Sewing Contest... 
and indicates a way to 
boost your sales. 
Reprints of the ad are 
available for distribution 
to your organization. 


Colorful cotton bags are 
inexpensive premiums 
that sell flour. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
408 Pine Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please 


Sewing-Contest posters. 


send Cotton - Bag- 


Company 
Your Name 
Address 


City State 
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You have the se jing skill 
we have the cottpn bags — 
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ENTER THE 1959 
$18,000.00-COTTON- 
BAG-SEWING CONTEST 


Winners at State and Regional 
Fairs are eligible for dozens of 
wonderful National prizes, 
including free vacation in 
Hollywood, California. 





Eight contest classifications, from 

pot holders to play suits. Try one 
. or all. No entry fee. 

For folder with location and dates 

of YOUR fair, list of prizes and 

contest rules, mail card or letter 


promptly to: 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 

National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 9906 

Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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tions are under way to produce xan- 
thophylls for use in poultry feeds by 
a similar process. The possibility of 
mass-producing spores of Japanese- 
beetle milky disease by submerged 
fermentation is a promising new ap- 
proach in utilizing cereals to control 
insects. 

A strong, basic research program 
is planned for the years ahead. What 
is needed are new concepts and new 
ideas not known today. Fundamental 
research provides the basis for future 
applied research directed toward the 


Areas of Research 


Some of the areas of fundamental 
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from basic studies requiring analyses 
of many thousands of samples. A di- 


research now under way that will be 
continued are: There is still much to 
be learned of the minor constituents 


TABLE 4 


Fundamental and Exploratory Research 


Composition—major and minor constituents 


and the interactions of constituents 
during processing. Adequate knowl- 3 
edge of the flavor and odor constitu- 
ents of baked products could lead to 
improved flavor and acceptability of 6 
these foods. Genetic modifications and 
improvements for greater utilization 4, 
are a relatively new field compared to 


Flavor and odor constituents of baked prod 
ucts 

Microscopic structure of cereal grains 
Genetic variations for better utilization 
Exploratory chemical modifications of 
starches and proteins 

Microbiological research for industria! fer 
mentations 





Molecular structure of starches and pr 
Separation and purification of protein com 
ponents 

Moisture relationships in processing and ap 


such studies for increased production 





George W. Irving, dr. 


properly balanced diets has not yet 
been developed in Europe and other 
foreign countries. Steps are being tak- 
en to provide friendly countries with 
improved meat animals and poultry 
breeds, and to furnish the necessary 
information on improved feeding 
practices based on U.S. soybeans and 
cereals for the purpose of increasing 
grain markets abroad 


TABLE 3 
Promising Current Developments 
Electrolyt process for dialdehyde starches 
Process for d 
3. Genetic Jevelopment of high-amylose corn 


srboxy! starches 


4. Modification and evaluation of high-amylose 
starches 
Reductone antioxidants from glucose 

6. Chemically modified wheat flour 

7. Microbial production of phosphomannan 

8. Microbial production of beta-carotene 

9. Mass 


ese beetle 


production f spores to control Japa 


Opportunities for Increased Indus- 
trial Outlets. Table 3 lists some of 
the more developments 
that are 
tion. Dialdehyde starches are now be- 


promising 


presently under investiga- 
ing produced in pilot-plant quantities 
by industry; our research now is con- 
fined largely to basic and applied 
studies on its properties, derivatives, 
ind uses. Dicarboxyl starch is an ex- 
imple of a derivative that is obtained 
by the hypochlorite oxidation of cros 
nked dialdehyde starch; this new 
duct has many of the properties 


natura ims 


ind shows promise 


rouse in the inufacture of paper 
paint textiles, drilling-muds, toilet 
ries, cosmetics and food products 


research has achieved the 


Genet 


commercial varieties 


developn ent 


of corn containing 57° amylose; this 
collaborative work is continuing, with 
the goal of corn containing 100% am- 
vlose Processing ind laboratory 
studies will be continued to exploit 


the properties of this new starch 
Reductones fron offer 
promise for use as antioxidants in in 
dustrial products An 
process for reacting wheat flour with 


hucose 


economical 


such agents as epoxides and acrylo 
nitrile produces a pt f industri 
al possibilities 

Fermentative conversion of cereals 


has resulted in a new phosphorylated 
mannan with possibilities for use in 
tobacco, pharmaceuticals 
and foods. This is only the first of a 
series of new microbial polysacchar- 
ides to be investigated. The fermenta 
tive process for producing »eta-caro 
tene is receiving considerable inter- 
est from industry; further investiga- 


cosmetics 


development of products not made 
from cereals today. 


advancements In this area come 


plications 
10. New analytical techniques and mertnodology 





Every storage presents a unique 


There’s a Cyanamid fumigant or protectant for 
your kind of storage, your kind of operation...and a 
Cyanamid Technical Representative to help you use it. 


Every storage presents a fumigation 
problem that is at least partly 
unique. The most effective and 
economical fumigant and method of 
application depend on the type of 
storage, whether it is aerated, 
whether or not it’s tight, the condi- 
tion of the grain, how long it is to 
be stored, etc. 

That’s why so many storage oper- 
ators have taken advantage of 
Cyanamid fumigants and Cyana- 
mid’s trained and experienced serv- 
ice staff. Many problems which the 
storage operator faces, have already 
been met and solved by our staff 
elsewhere. Simply write, wire or call 
for this service. 

Whatever the particulars of your 
problem, one of these Cyanamid 
products will do the best possible 
and most economical job. In many 
instances, the combined use of a 
fumigant and protectant is indicated. 


AERO’ LIQUID HCN 
This highly versatile fumigant is 
ideal for most kinds of aerated stor- 
ages. HCN can be used without the 
additional cost of a “closed system.” 
In most cases, HCN is more efficiently 
used in a single pass system. 
Effectiveness — HCN, properly used 
at recommended dosages, gives 
insect kills approaching 100%. HCN 
has larvacidal and ovicidal effect. It 
kills eggs laid inside the berries (for 
example, of rice weevil) as well as 
adults. This thorough cleanup gives 
long, post-fumigation protection. 
Extra protection for overspace— 
Because the weight of HCN about 
equals that of air, it is easily drawn 
through the grain mass in an effi- 
ciently engineered, aerated storage. 
However, gas remaining in the over- 
space and in the grain mass tends 
to stay put during the exposure per- 
iod. That means maximum insect 
kill, top to bottom. 


No residues: aspirate HCN only 
when and if convenient — Because, 
at recommended dosages, HCN does 
not leave fixed residues and does not 





affect germination, grain does not 
have to be aspirated unless and until 
convenient. This means, you do not 
have to aspirate under high atmos- 
pheric moisture conditions that pro- 
duce undesirable moisture levels in 
the grain. 

Minimum sealing of flat storages is 
required when using HCN. A Quon- 
set-type storage, for example, can be 
prepared in as little as one to two 
hours. 











Distribution of HCN easily checked 
—even during fumigation. Equip- 
ment required is inexpensive and 
easy to use. You know on the spot 
whether the fumigant is evenly 
distributed. 





CYANOGAS° G-FUMIGANT 
This is calcium cyanide in granular 
form that is metered into the grain 
or when 


as it goes into storage... 
it is turned. Cyanogas G-Fumigant 
releases hydrocyanic acid, the same 
chemical as Liquid HCN. Cyanogas 
is ideal for non-aerated elevators and 
storages. It has these advantages: 
Effectiveness — Like Liquid HCN, 
Cyanogas G-Fumigant gives insect 
kills approaching 100%. It kills eggs 
laid in berries as well as all other 
stages of insect life. 

Convenience — Cyanogas comes ina 
steel drum which is suspended over 
the grain stream. A simple, auto- 
matic gravity feed apparatus does 
the job. Once adjusted, it requires 
very little attention or handling. 
Even distribution — The Cyanogas is 
introduced uniformly through the 
entire grain mass. Gas is evolved 
slowly, permeating the entire 
storage. 
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rect approach to new products is in 
exploratory chemical reactions on 
starches and proteins and their de- 
rived products such as glucose and 
peptides, as well as milled fractions 
of grain 

Microbiological 
toward enzymatic conversion of cere- 
als to new and useful products has 
proved fruitful in the past and will 
be continued in the future. Utilizing 
cereals to produce products for con- 
trolling insects and plant diseases is 
a distinct possibility, once the basic 
information is available. 


research directed 


More information is needed on the 
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molecular structure of starches and 
proteins. The recent discovery of buf- 
fer systems enabling electrophoretic 
and chromatographic separation of 
wheat gluten proteins offers, for the 
first time, the possibility of elucidat- 
ing their chemical and physical prop- 
erties. This breakthrough will be ex- 
ploited and the techniques applied to 
proteins of other cereals 

The conditioning of with 
moisture prior to milling is yet to be 


grain 


put on a scientific basis because of 
lack of fundamental information 
Techniques of measuring 
penetration and the effect of 


moisture 
mois- 


ture on cell layers in relation to mill- 
ing are a problem for further study 
The last item of Table 4 is impor- 
tant because progress in science often 
follows the development of new ana- 
lytical techniques and methodology 
magnetic resonance, tracer tech- 
niques, gas and ion-exchange chro- 


matography and microbiological assay 





are a tew exampies 

This fundamental research program 
will be supplemented by foreign re- 
search contracts and grants under 
PL 48 


search will be 


Both basic and applied re 
included under foreign 
fundamental 


research, but studies 





pest control problem 





“i 
~ 


Economy — Fumigation costs with 
Cyanogas are about %4¢ per bushel. 
This is less than any other method 
giving comparable results. 

No residue problem— After turning 








WITH CYANAMID FUMIGANTS OR PROTECTANTS, YOU GET 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM EXPERTS. 


Your distributor or a technical representative from Cyanamid will be glad 
to help you plan new fumigation programs or improve existing ones, Their 
experience is yours, free of charge. 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division 
3217 Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri 


___ Please send name of my local Cyanamid distributor 


_____Please have a technical representative from Cyanamid call 


the grain, no permanent odor will re- 
main, Neither Cyanogas nor Liquid 
HCN, properly applied at recommend- 
ed rates, will affect the germination, 
baking or milling qualities of grain. 
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MALATHION GRAIN 
PROTECTANT 
Malathion is an insecticide which is 
used as (1) a cleanup spray for stor- 
ages (2) for surface protection of 
fumigated grain and (3) for intro- 
duction into the grain mass itself. 

Malathion is a grain protectant. 
It kills larvae and adult insects but 
does not kill larvae or eggs laid 
inside the 
useful for preventing reinfestation 
of grain that has been fumigated. It 
should not be 
for a fumigant such as Liquid HCN 
or Cyanogas G-Fumigant. 
Malathion’s insecticidal activity in 
a tight storage offers unpreced- 
ented residual protection. Mala- 
thion can be introduced into fumi- 


berries. It is extremely 


used as a substitute 


gated grain that is being turned for 
aeration and conditioning purposes. 
This clean grain will then be pro- 
tected up to a year or more and will 
not require fumigation during this 
time. Malathion should not be used 
on grain with over 12.5% moisture 
content or on grain otherwise not in 
good storage condition. 
As a surface treatment malathion 
forms a barrier to the entry of 
insects from the overspace... par- 
ticularly the Indian Meal Moth. 
As a clean-up spray, malathion is 
ideal for readying storages for grain. 
It’s easy to handle, low in toxicity to 
personnel, deadly to grain pests 
Malathion is very economical — 
Becaus¢ 
one-fifth of a cent per bushel when 
the grain mass, it offers an 
economical way to get long-term 
protection for fumigated grain. The 
i cost (that is, malathion added 


malathion costs less than 


used in 


added 


to the fumigant) is a small fraction 
of the total cost for chemicals, 
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will be emphasized, and cereal grains 
in surplus will be given high priority 
Applied studies will be directed pri- 
marily toward increasing exports of 
U.S. commodities to meet the needs 
of countries in which the research is 
conducted 


The consumption of paper and pa- 
per products is expected to increase 
from 34 to 56 million tons per year 
between 1955 and 1975; allowing pro- 
portionate increases in the use of 
cereal products would make an im- 
portant market, especially if the per- 
centage of cereal products could be 
increased from the current 1 to the 
order of 5 of the total product Op 
portunities also exist for increasing 
the use of starch in textiles. To ef 
fect such increases envisons the chem 
ical combination of starch with cel 
lulose to form new types of pape 
and textile products. Such moleculat 
combinations could have very differ 
ent properties from the paper and 
fabrics presently produced 
Linking starch and cellulose to forn 
such new 


cotton 
products is 


a problem for 
future research 


The most promising potential for 
outlets of cereal grains as industrial 
raw materials lies in taking advan 
tage of the polymeric nature of 
starches and proteins and the com 
plexity that the plant has built into 
these constituents. Both the develop- 
ment of dialdehyde starches and high- 
amylose starches take advantage of 
these properties. Fermentative con- 
version of cereal substrates is another 
ipproach to producing complex prod- 
ucts difficult to synthesize 


Both fundamental and applied re- 


search on dry-milling processes are 
being undertaken. In corn dry-mill 
ing, only one-half of the oil is recov- 
ered and few advances have been 
made over the past 50 years. Recent 


fundamental studies have defined the 
cell layers surrounding the germ and 
have shown that enzymes can be used 
to loosen the germ from the endo- 
sperm, offering a basis for a new ap- 
proach to more efficient dry-milling 
Recent discoveries by the flour mill- 
ing industry show that microgrinding 
followed by physical separation pro 
h-protein and high-starch 
What the possi- 

producing new raw 
industry from cereal 
grains by this technique is a subject 


duces hi 
fractions from flour 
bilities are for 


materials for 


oft future research just now 
under w i) 


getting 


Continued search through (1) 
chemical modification, (2) fermenta- 
tive conversion and (3) genetic modi- 
fications and improvements forms the 
basis of our future program for new 
and extended utilization § of 
yrains as industrial raw materials 


cereal 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that research has made important 
contributions utilization of 
gnificant additions 


have been made to fundamental sci- 


toward 
cereal grains Si 
ence on composition, physical proper 
ies, chemical reactions, and enzymat- 
This knowledge 
has been used by cereal chemists ey 
erywhere ind has been the founda- 
tion for quality 
maintenance, quality improvement, 
ind the development of new process 
es and products with success in sev- 


7 


ic transformations 


achievements in 


} 


eral work areas 

With proper emphasis on utilization 
research, continued in close working 
relationship with production and mar- 
keting research, I have no doubt that 
the 10% or so of cereal grains pro- 
duced each year in excess of present 
markets can find uses in our expand- 
ing domestic and foreign economy 











in the homemaking department from wow on!’” 


This is a direct quote from a home economics teacher. You know 
that all her students are going to be exposed to her enthusiasm for 
Self-Rising Flour—from now on! 


Teachow are star saleswomen 


Potentially every home economics teacher in your market is 
one of the greatest boosters you've ever had. Arouse her 
enthusiasm for your brand and she will spread the story of 
its convenience and versatility. Victor's R.S.V.P. presentation 
showed that this golden opportunity exists for every miller 
—and can be promoted with a modest budget. Home econo- 
mists employed by utilities, radio-TV stations and news- 
papers can also produce valued sales influence. 


Recipes Stimulate Volume-Profits 


Recipes are the key to successful promotion of your Self- 
Rising Flour among these home economists. Use the 42 
prize-winning recipes offered by Victor from our nationwide 
contest among home economists...or conduct your own con- 
test for recipes. Such a variety of appealing recipes conclu- 
sively proves that Self-Rising Flour is truly an all-purpose 
product. Today every miller knows that since V-90® was 
introduced, Self-Rising Flour can be used in any recipe that 
calls for flour. 


Victor offers you a wide variety of ideas for promotions to home economists and 
housewives. Just ask your Victor representative. Victor Chemical Works, 155 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Actual quote from oa letter in Victor's files 


\ emember S pecify \. -90 I ’hosphate 
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Potential Profits from Selling Bakery Mixes 
Outlined for Flour Distributors 


doubt if there is a businessman 
I who isn‘t concerned with the in- 
creased costs of doing business. My 
company’s business is primarily that 
of milling and selling flour and other 
grain-based food products, and I’m 
sure our problems are not too dis- 
similar from flour distributors. This 
problem of increased becomes 
more acute when you consider where 
the increases are occurring. For the 
most part they are caused by higher 
higher taxes and_ higher 
costs such as trucks, con- 


costs 


wages, 
equipment 


By Robert L. Johnston 


veyors, etc. These costs are beyond 
a businessman's control—they can no 
longer be classified as fixed costs be- 
cause they don’t stay fixed for very 
long, and the only way you can reduce 
them is to sacrifice efficient person- 
nel, efficient systems of handling 
product, or lower the quality of your 
service. Obviously you couldn't do 
any of these things and continue in 
business for long. Neither your cus- 


tomers nor your competitors would 
permit it 
In this brief report, I could not 





Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 
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BAltimore 1-1212 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our brands have become identified with quality the world over... . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest Rear mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. #] 






: : ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


U.S.A. 





CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 









to point out a solution to this 
problem. But I will suggest a means 
to increase revenue without materi- 
ally increasing your costs. I’m refer- 
ring of course to the selling of bak- 
ery mixes along with the other prod- 
ucts flour distributors sell to the bak- 

industry. The simplest way to di- 
versify their operation is to find prod- 
ucts which can be sold to the market 
they are presently calling on and 
servicing with their existing facilities. 
Bakery mixes qualify on both counts. 


hope 


Progress Traced 

Let’s trace the progress that has 
been made in the manufacture and 
sale of bakery mixes during the past 
15 years. At the end of World War II 
many bakers were using mixes, but 
with the return of more skilled help 
and the ready availability of ingredi- 
which had been rationed, most 
reverted to the use of wet 
formulas. In fact, there appeared a 
growing antipathy on the part of 
many bakers for mixes. This situa- 
tion was not helped by the fact that 
mix manufacturers continued 


ents 
of them 


some 
PBB IID DPD PPI 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Johnston 
is bakery mix manager for the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis. He presented 
this report at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors at Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

BBB BBB III ISS 
to offer products which were not ac- 
ceptable to those bakers who are 
quality minded. Fortunately, these 
mix manufacturers did not last long. 
Today I believe all of us in the in- 
dustry are making a sincere effort to 
market quality products. The highly 
competitive market which developed 
in the baking industry soon separat- 
ed the opportunists in the mix busi- 
from those who had declared 
themselves in for the long pull. Those 
of us who planned to stay in business 
began programs of research on prod- 
uct improvement, and launched con- 
struction programs to improve our 
physical facilities. The result has been 
one of offering the baking industry a 
complete line of high quality prepared 
mixes 

To give you a clear picture of the 
existing market for mixes, permit me 
few statistics 


ness 


to quote a 


95°% of the cake donuts are made 


from mixes 

20% of the yeast raised donuts 
are made from mixes 

30 of the sweet rolls, coffee 
cakes, cinnamon rolls and miscel- 


laneous sweet goods are made from 

mixes 

Roughly speaking, we are dealing 
With an existing market of 6 million 
hundredweight yearly. Of this volume, 


less 


than half goes through jobbers 
or distributors. From this it appears 
fairly obvious that there is a large 


developed market and an even larger 
undeveloped market for the 
bakery mixes. This is a market which 
flour distributors are presently geared 
to call on. This is a market which 
flour distributors are now paying 
someone to sell and someone to serv- 
ice. This is their market to develop 
Distributors, generally speaking 
can be classified in four groups with 
respect to the sale of bakery mixes: 


sale of 
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First who handle no 


mixes 


Those 


Second—-Those who handle mixes 
on a brokerage basis only 
Third—Those who handle mixes 
but in a passive sort of way. In 
other words, they have them if the 
baker wants them but there is no 
real effort put behind their sale 
Fourth—-Those who consider the 
sale of mixes a vital part of their 
business, and count on them for a 
major profit contribution 
Now when we talk about profit 
contribution I believe we're getting 
to the heart of the subject. At the 
beginning I said I hoped to be able 
to point out a means of increased 
revenue. The profit on bakery mixes, 
like anything else, is subject to com- 
petitive conditions, market peculiari- 
ties, distribution costs and many oth- 
er factors. However, it is safe to as- 
sume that bakery mix profits will 
average 10° on a distributor's sell- 
ing price. This is taking into consid- 
eration a normal balance between 
large volume and small volume busi- 
ness. I've been asked many times why 
a jobber should handle mixes for the 
same margin of profit he gets on flour 
when his capital investment is rough- 
ly doubled. There are two answers 
to that question. First is the addition- 
al profit realized, and second is the 
service he is rendering his customers 
him no more to handle 
and deliver a bag of mix than it does 
a bag of flour, so his only increase in 
cost is in his investment. In other 
he makes as much on one bag 
of mix as he normally 


It costs sell 


words 
does cn tw 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FDlour Milla, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











i Standard Milling Co. 


Millers of 
: Pep High Gluten Staten Isiand Best 
Bakery Flours 
4 AT 4 >» 
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Mrs. Vincent Ey, Ey’s Bakery, Lin- the HumKo Co., and Ed Galassi, In- 


bags of flour—and I think that is the 4 ; 
Illinois Bakers coln; Lloyd Willard, Hunter Brown, _ ternational Milling Co 


only way the two things can be com- 
pared. I said the second good reason 


. te “t 5 . ~ re 
Bear-Stewart Co.; ¢ D. Sanderson, Door prizes were awarded to Mrs 


. 
for handling mixes is the fact that a Announce Officers the Pillsbury Co.; William Hickel Donald Strand, Mrs. Robert Strand, 


distributor is rendering a service to 
his customer. It is my firm conviction 
that the success of the distributor's 
business, like mine, is related direct- 
ly to the caliber of service we render 
to the baking industry. Unless we 
strive to provide the industry with 


all its wants and needs. then we are included 
Play Day 


leaving the way clear for more ag- 


GALESBURG 
Rockford 


Colonial 


ILL 


the annual meeting Ted 
The two-day affair 
association's annual 
with more than 80 mem- 


Baking Co., was 
reelected as president of the Illinois 
Bakers 
held here recently 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Fred Voss, Chi Charles Seibert, Pres. Caster, E. M 
L. E. Caster. : go Metallic Manufacturing Co., and Peterson, Western Division of the 
James Foley, Standard Brands, Inc Illinois Bakers Assn., and James Deg- 
blind bogey—tie between Charles Sei- nan Weber Flour Mills Co 
bert, Bueter Baking Co., Quincy, and 


: . Following the final dinner, Mr. Cas 
Lauder, Ekco Engineering Co : Sar ~ Ginner, Mr - 


ter spoke briefly about association ac- 

Horseshoes Singles winner was tivities and how each member may 

bert Vogel, International Milling aid and obtain greater benefits from 
doubles winners were Al Beaver membership 


gressive competitors to take our busi- bers and guests in attendance 


ness. 


Also 


One final thought—I referred ear- Tilton 


lier to the size of the market for president; Robert D. I 
bakery mixes. There are two points po; 
which I feel should be emphasized president 
because these two factors could very Lewis 


easily double the size of the market Buade 
within the next 10 years. First is the anq F 


growing interest on the part of bakers Danville 


everywhere in finding an easier and 
better way to produce their products 
Second is the new product develop- 


mix industry. We have a large mar- 
ket today. We anticipate an even 
larger market tomorrow. If I were 
a flour distributor, I would make 


BREA S THE s 


KANSAS CITY-—-Carl M. Heaton I 


has been appointed deputy director, 
programs, of the Kansas City re 

al commodity office of the Commodi- 
tv Stabilization Service, it was ’ 
nounced this week by Donald |! 
Smith, regional director of the US 
Department of Agriculture agency 
Mr. Heaton succeeds John C. Cow 
who resigned recently to become aft- 
filiated with the Dannen Mills, Ine 
St Joseph, Mo 


For the past five vears, Mr. Heaton 


ford 
Peoria 
* S 


te! 


Donald 
Galesburg 


directors 


Audet 


has been chief of the program opera ne 


tions division, responsible for direct- be 
ind place 


ing the management and disposition 
of commodities acquired under price 
support programs in the area 

Mr. Heaton has been with the de 
partment of agricu'ture since 1938 


starting in the ACS offi 1 P 1 tween Sherm 


County, Kansas, later n 


State headquarters ind ven rs Peter 
S Mr 


n toss) 


ro to the Kansas Citys 


wn 


iis 


Cc 
the 
Lewis 
Harry 
Gal 


oduct 


M. B 


secretary 
xt meeting 


reelected 


Mattoon 
three 
Bunny Bread Co 
Baking 


Stella 


Bills 


Interstate 


Jacksonville; 


; Baking 
plans to get my rightful share Noll’s B 


. Zerbe 


Carl Heaton Named lowa 


Reelected 


To KC CSS Position con 


heuset 


Peter Pan 


mittee 
Busch 


Inc 


Foster 


tate 
McClelland wa 
association. The 


were 
Peoria, retail vice 
sills, Jr., O'Con- 
wholesale vice 
directors: R. J 


Strand 
was elected treasurer; new 


Amrhein, Am as we are of 


ment work under way in the bakery rhein’s Inc., Springfield; A. N. Wol 
Bake 
Conovet 
D.W 


Quincy; E. V. Seibert, f 
‘o., Alton Donald or 


Cc 


the 


Fred 
co-chairman; Ted is THE 
Engineering Co., and : 

Bowman Dairy 
Chicago; Carl Bar 
olite Co 
Joseph 


Wilke, the 


ner 


and EF. L 
Snowdrift 


members 


the 
the 


held in September 


Play 
Golf 


Ronnie 


resident 


B 


native of Larned, Kansas ito ce 
is a graduate of Kansas S t 'ni- Seibert 


versity, Manhattar Ke 


ikers 


ith 


Pan Bakery 
Dobbins 
Other 
Noll's Baking (¢ 
Baking 


was 


announced 
winners 

trophy 
Wenzler, the 
phy 
an Dobbins, Dobbins 


Donald Zerbe 


Davenport, Iowa \ KANSAS / j 
caddie ani te GRAIN STORAGE 7 CAPACITY 
sag Pt tect Ree 2,706,500 BU 8500 CWTS DAILY 
Co., Normal h ‘ 


and 


Co., Decatur 


Jakery, Davenport 


ee a BREAD 


r 
Pillsbury Co.; 
International Millin 
Zimmer Pape 


Sales Co ill 


association will 
with the date 


(low 


the 





Lyle Tilton 





Anna; H. L 
Baking Co 


Be Proud of Your Job 


Strand, Inc., 


ries Corp., 
Ideal Baking Ours, 


Bueter, Bue 


and 


Nicolai, An 


co-chairman 
Shuflitowski 





Hunter, Wes 


re ippointed 





were 


Darin 


WICHITA 1, weary or Betele bees 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarion, Vice 


Franeis J. Frirzparrick, Vi 
F. 8 RosENBI RY, Secretary 





Pres. 


Joun F. Stratton, Vice Pres 


Pres. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 








Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 
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June 


15—Ontario Flour Millers 

annual general meeting, King 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Ont. 


June 
Assn., 
Edward 
Harry J. 
Toronto 1, 
Millers Assn., an- 
Multnomah Hotel, 


June 26—Pacific 
nual meeting, 
Portland, Ore. 


26-27—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill & 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


June 


June 27-30—New 
mont Bakers Assn., 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


Hampshire-Ver- 
Wentworth Hall, 
Earl MacDonald, 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual méet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R,. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


August 

Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 





You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 















shipment. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


Cc OM PAN Y 


Safeguard the uniform, 
superior quality of 

your baked foods with 
Hubbard bakery flours. 
Every Hubbard brand 
is expertly milled from 
carefully selected wheats 
to give you dependable 


uniformity every 








Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





September 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIl.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 
tation 
meeting, 


16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
Standards Committee, fall 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American’ Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IHL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 

Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 13-14 — District 138, Assovcia- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
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andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., 
nipeg, Man. 


Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New 
Assn., fall convention for 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Win- 


England Bakers 
members 

Boston, 
120 


1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 


Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


April 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 
eration, 


16-18—Millers National Fed- 
annual convention, Edge- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, =. —" 65 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








~ )niseheodlen 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 

















113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
| PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY: 
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CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG 


rye maintain 


Exports of Canadian 


a small 


margin over a 


year ago and for the August-April 
period of the 1958-59 crop year to- 
talled 1,211,000 bu., compared with 
1,139,000 in the same period of 1957- 


o8. The crop year movement includes 


192,000 bu. exported to the U.S. None 
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went to that country in 1957-58, ac- 
cording to the branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners fot 
Canada. During the nine months un 
der review Germany imported 507,000 
bu. of Canadian rye, while 159,000 
went to Norway; 129,000 to U.K., and 
102,000 bu to the Netherlands 
France and Sweden the 
other buyers 


Statistics 


were only 











water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jacksen Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIL 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 


St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 


ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

BREA Ss THE STAFF r re 
ELEVATOR REMODELING 
RIRIE, IDAHO Charles C irk 
manager of the Pillsbury Co. elevator 
here reports that extensive remodel 


ing is in progress at the facility 
forerunner of 


Storage capacity 


move 18S a 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : ¢: Oneof the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 














“For SUPER Results 


P25) USE QUAKER 
’'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 









St. Regis Announces 
Sales Appointment 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Howard C. Peterson, 
Jr., who has been associated with the 
company's Kraft Division, has been 
appointed to the new post of 
corporate account executive. In this 
capacity, he will work with major ac- 
counts of St. Regis to acquaint them 
more fully with the diversified line 
f products offered by the various di- 
visions of the company 


sales 


Mr. Peterson, who will serve on the 
executive sales staff and report di- 
rectly to Arch Carswell, executive 


vice president of sales and marketing, 
joined St. Regis in 1952 and has 
served in various executive sales po- 
sitions with the company 


BREA HE STAFF ’ re 


Expansion Continues 


BOONE, IOWA — Installations of 
aeration and temperature systems by 
grain firms continue to expand. Evi- 
dence of the trend is a recent report 
by Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies, 
Boone, which shows 81 installations 
in 17 states 

The list shows 20 installations in 
Iowa and 14 each in Nebraska and 
Kansas. Other states and the number 
of installations for each are as fol- 
lows: Illinois, 6; South Dakota, 5; 
Indiana, 4; Missouri, 3; Ohio, 3; 
Texas, 3; Minnesota, 2; Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Virginia, 1 





MILTON McGREEVY 





HARRIS, UPHAM & 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


Co. 


1. O. HOCKADAY 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Rus. 








Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo 











CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


e KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


Your Hedges 

















TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
e process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
“—- bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
as 
t.8 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 











The % 
Air-Conditioned % 
Sherman offers % 
this baseball ° 

“SPECIAL”... 
your reserved seat 
to any Chicago 


CUBS or 
WHITE SOX 


home game. 


Reserve your Major League Base- 
ball ticket to any 1959 Chicago 
White Sox or Cubs home game. 
The Air-Conditioned Sherman, e 
offers this baseball ‘special’? your @ 
reserve seat to any Cub or White @ 
Sor home game 


Single room 
with one ticket, $10°° 


Twin bedroom 
with two tickets, $18°° 


Simply write Sherman Hotel 
Room Reservations and 
specify the ball game you 
Your ticket will 
be waiting for you at the 
These special lou 
ide your 

eat tickets 


want lo seeé 


Sherman 


vom rates inel 


choice reserve 
r White Sox or 
Chicago Cub games 
should be 


Reservation 
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hy the hotel 48 hours - 
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rlot m1) dat r 
he game date, 0 
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eveee Air-conditioned ..- 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LaSALLE STS 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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W a necessary for the commission to in- 
New heat Commission igurate its program to bolster Ida- 
ho's wheat industry 


In Idaho Starting 


As socn as possible all millers and 


° 
Operations erators will be acquainted with 

BOISE, IDAHO The need for the procedure by which the tax is 
greater research and development of lected throughout the state,” Mr 
new markets are among the pressing West said. He said they will collect 
problems facing Idaho's wheat in- the assessment and submit it to the 


dustry. And these are the problems mmission 

which the newly-formed Idaho Wheat Mr. West said that the commission 

Commission, created by the 1959 would have the tax-collecting pro- 
cedure drafted in the very near fu- 


will tackle in its 
efforts to help state grain growers 


state legislature, 


ture. When funds start rolling in, he 
yntinued, they can be channeled to 
expedite research on smut resistance, 
lifferent varieties of new types of 
wheat designed specifically for mill- 
industrial use of 
wheat for non-eatable uses. Much of 
the research will be conducted at 
Idaho's colleges, he added 


The first thing that must be done 
by the group, Harold West, commis- 
sion administrator, out, is to 
“set up the machinery the 
tax payable on wheat harvested this 
fall." Mr. West said collection of the 
‘og bu. tax will provide the funds 


points 


to collect and possible 


ing 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
+ 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
+ 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 





GRAIN FLAX 


DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 



















Aged ayit 
Yad} 


To increase absorption 





To insure uniformity ¢ 






To improve bakeshop performance 











You can't buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 











Or receive better service * Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 






KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Louise K. Buell 
Plans to Resign 
From Bakers Club 


CHICAGO—-Louise K. Buell, execu- 
tive manager of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago for 16 has tendered 
her resignation as of July 1, or July 
15 at the Mrs 
that she be relieved of her duties was 
made in a recent letter to the board 
of directors. At the same 
summarized the work that 
completed during her tenure. 


years, 


latest Buell’s request 


time, she 


has been 


Since March of 1943, the Bakers 
Club has grown from 161 members 
to 1,370. One of the latest and most 


notable achievements, accomplished 
under Mrs. Buell’s management, was 
opening late in 1957 of the club’s new 
50th anniversary clubrooms on the 
18th floor of the Sherman Hotel 

In her letier to the directors, Mrs 
Buell said, ‘“‘“My predictions made in 
1943 have materialized—that it would 
become the largest among industry 
clubs; it would be representative of 
all branches of our industry, and it 
would be international in scope.” 

“During the past 16 years, the goals 
originally set by me for the club have 
been fully realized. It offers top fa- 
cilities and services and promotes the 
interests of the baking industry. No 
one is prouder of this reputation than 
I. In view of having accomplished the 
job assigned to me and fulfilling the 
challenge of my predictions, I here- 
with tender my resignation, with a 
keen sense of satisfaction in having 
set this record,’ Mrs. Buell 

Mrs Buell took the oppor- 
tunity to thank the board vi directors, 


stated 


also 


and through them every member of 
the club, for what she termed “the 
most interesting and satisfying 16 


business career 


years of my 


"eae 





Louise K. Buell 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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‘Golden loaf Ft 


Milled from choice spring wheat 


under modern laboratory super- 
NEW PNEUMATIC SYSTEM—Awaiting the start of unloading operations a : : k d 
which will deliver the first shipment of bulk semolina to the San Giorgio r1I¢ . ak > ace 

Macaroni, Inc., plant in Lebanon, Pa., are from left: Ray Guerrisi, president vision tor partic ular ba ers age 

of San Giorgio; Bob Guerrisi, San Giorgio; Sal Maritato, sales representative ° 
of International Milling Co.; Joseph Guerrisi and John Sheetz, both of San —aerated— bulk or sack loading. 
Giorgio. 


Macaroni Firm Installs Pneumatic System 
LEBANON, PA.—San Giorgio Mac- speeds unloading of cars, eliminates Quality Flour for 58 Years 


aroni, Inc., Lebanon, has just com- production supply bottlenecks and re- 
pleted installation of a new bulk duces handling expenses, a spokes- 
man for the firm said. Now the firm 
is able to unload 100,000 Ib. semolina 
: in about 342 hrs., pneumatically. For- 
eg merly, it took three men consider- 

The system is comprised of 10 “silo ably longer to accomplish the same TENNANT y 

bins, 8 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. high task. Deliveries are principally in o 
Each bin has a capacity of 100,000 Ib bulk Airslide cars 

semolina, or the equivalent capacity of The semolina flour in storage can LAKE CITY MINNESOTA 

a bulk flour rail car. Thus, the new be picked up from any one or com- ’ 
bins provide a total storage capacity bination of three silo bins at a time 


pneumatic handling system, to tie-in 
with its over-all modernization pro- 








of 1 million pounds semolina and conveyed to the work-in-process 











A leading producer of macaroni bins. From here it is fed into the 
spaghetti and egg noodle products machines which produce macaroni 
San Giorgio finds that its new system spaghetti and egg noodle products 


Graduating Class Mr. Builis told graduates not to bx To -Day's 


victims of a possible “hypnosis 


At Simpson College this fascinating space agé whaeh 
Hears Harry Bullis ee ee | MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 








basic earthly issues 

Mr. Bullis, wh ittended Sir 
College Academy in 1911-13, b 
the third person in the history of the 


INDIANOLA, IOWA— The nation’s 
graduating college students were 
urged recently to turn their trained  ojlege to receive a second honorar\ 
intelligence to curing the ills of the degree from Simpson. Dr. W. E. Ket 
world while avoiding the temptation — cyorte, president of Simpson, award 
of over-emphasis on outer-space ex ed him the honorary LL.D. degre¢ 
ploration Harry A Bullis retired In 1943, Simpson awarded Mr. Bullis 
chairman of the board of General wn honorary doctor of business ad 
Mills, Inc., emphasized in the com ministration derres 
mencement address at Simpson Col “The 
lege that the graduate’s greatest op- future is poverty, starvation, disease 
portunity lies in improving conditions ind 
on earth “where most young men and 
women will spend their lives, rather 


smoulderin threat to you 


ignorance i! Vast geog! iphi il 
ireas of the world which are the 
tinder for the fires of Communism 
than on some distant planet Mr. Bullis told the raduates in urg 
ing practical concern for the eco 
, nomic advancement of the underde 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. veloped areas of the world 
“History will record our reatness 
Kansas City, Mo. in terms of how well we use ou 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS wealth for the id incement of man 
kind,” he said 
Mr. Bullis stressed that the courage 
to make right decisions marks the 
truly educated man. The world needs 
~ ‘ | 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. le ders who ar edu ted and who THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
oe have the wisdom and understanding | 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour ' — these right decisions, he ex- FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
rans STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 


ELEVATOR LOST OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
PLENTYWOOD, MONT The 











WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 





Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND 








Plentywood Occident elevator was de- | 
LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. stroyed by fire recently at an estimat- | 
ROANOKE, VA ed loss of $250,000. The fire was start- | The WESTERN STAR Ml LL CO. 
‘ z ed by undetermined causes. All dam- 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours aged grain was removed to the old S A L | N A . K A N S$ A S$ 


for 75 Years Plentywood airport to be disposed of 


it a loss 
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Exporting? 


FLOUR 
MOVES 
SAFELY 

"Via 
Gulf Ports 


and 
Lykes!” 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 








LYKES LINES 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 





Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 


ington, D. C 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


75,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFIC! 


MISSOURI 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
BOSTON OFFICE 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1209 Statler Bidg 











Yy&V VY 


FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spring wheat flour 


Minneapolis, Minn, « Phone FE 2-8637 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 
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Gay Nineties Theme of Fisher 25-Year Club Meeting 


SEATTLE 
cme provided 
annual dinner meeting of 
Year Club” of Fisher Flouring 
Co., Seattle. The was 
by the management 
of the 
with the 
longer 


A 
atmosphere 


nineties” 

for the 
the “25- 
Mills 


given 


“gay 


dinner 
to 
inization 


honor mem- 


bers org: who have 


been company 25 years or 


Fisher's 25-Year Club 
ized in 1947, with a membership of 
129. The membership is now 163 
with O. D. Fisher, co-founder and 
chairman of the board, the member 
with the longest record. His 49 years 


was organ- 


Left, a 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
pinning, was in the spirit of the 
the evening. Top, the head table 
left to right, E. L. Ervine, office 
tary-treasurer; A. J. McFarlane, 
Brock, general chairman 
president-general manager; 
superintendent, 1958 president; 
Haley, vice president; D. 


Melvin 
Oo. 


“nosegay” for O. D. Fisher, chairman of the board, 
with Lucy Blockly doing the 
“gay nineties” 
at the dinner includes, 
manager 
vice president; 
of the dinner; John L. 
Thoman, 
D. Fisher; 
R. Fisher, vice president; 
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with the 
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rembers 
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cery 


were 
There 


companys 
this year 
attending 
Alan Bonner, 
product sales in the San Fran- 
area, Was among the new mem- 
inducted at the 1959 meeting 
coming up from California for the 
event 

A surprise 
was the 
birthday cakes, 
day of John L 
general manager 
date 
hotel 


supervisor of gro- 
cisco 


bers 


the evening 
of lighted, individual 
to honor the birth- 
Locke, president and 
occurring on the 


feature of 


service 


same 


The bake shop made special 


Fogerty, 1958 
search 
Year Club. 
-assistant secre- individual 
Rowena J. M. Andersen, 
Locke, cashier. 
feed mill The 
William L. who have 
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theme of 


officer 
treasurer-assistant general manager; 
department, 
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“birthday 
who 
Looking on 
dinner party 
been with 
headquarters in Seattle 


honored 
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T ed were 
dent, and 
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ro 
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newly 
cake” 
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are Mr. 


Fisher 
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respect 
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elected 
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members 
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who 


Kenr 
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evenir 
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Kenneth R. 
Harold Herzog, re 
president 
making presentation of 
surprised Mr. 
ently. 
McFarlane 
of 
25 vears or longer. 
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Buhler Receives 
Orders for New 
Mills in Japan 


SWITZERLAND 
flour 
another in 
Buhler 


UZWIL, Orders 
three 
to 


for new mills and a con- 


tract Japan 
Broth- 


milling engineers with headquar 


remodel 


have been received by 
ers 
ters in Uzwil 

Nitto Flour 


two 


Milling Co., Tokyo, will 
in building 
total grinding capacity of 
tons of wheat or approximate- 
ewt. flour in 24 hours. One 
will be for hard wheat, the 
domestic soft wheat, all in 
a four-story layout. Each unit will 
have own cleaning The 
newest equipment will be installed, a 
Buhler spokesman said 

The Showa yo Flour 
Co., Tokyo, has placed an ordei 
a milling plant with a grinding 
ity of 120 metric tons of 
approximately 2,000 flour in 24 
hours. It will be a four-story 
with roller mills below. It is a com- 
bined mill and the flowsheet is set up 
to permit alternate grinding of hard 


have mill units one 


with a 280 
metric 
ly 4.700 
mill unit 
other for 


its house 


Milling 
for 


capac- 


Sang 


wheat o1 
cw 


} if 
iayou 


The roller 
automatic 
and 


domestic soft wheat 
mills are equipped with 
engaging and disengaging 
watercooling of the 

The Kumamoto 
Ltd., mill on Kyushu 
south of Japan will be 
remodeling of this 
plant (approximately 1 
flour) will include a new 
ditioner three-« 
new roller mills 


or 


devices 
rolls 
Seifun Kaisha, 
Island in the 
remodeled The 
SO ton milling 
350 cwt. of 
hot air con- 
purifiers and 
The mill will 
pneumatic con- 


leck 
some 
also be converted to 
veying of mill stock 

Most of the equipment 
plants will be shipped during 
in said. The awarding 
for the new mills brings 
of new mills of European 
in Japan 
Seven of these 
Buhler installa 


for these 
1959, the 
spokesm: of the 
contracts 
the total 
design being erected 
World War II to eight 


lls are or will be 


since 
tions 
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GRAIN CARS COMPLETED 
FOND DU LAC, WIS The 
Line shops here have completed con- 
struction of 100 boxca with 6 ft 
sliding and an 8 ft. plug door 
The cars were designed primarily for 
grain shipments, but the plug door 
also makes them available for the pal- 
let and power truck loading of other 
commodities. 


Soo 


rs 


doors 


Leading Homemakers 
Appointed Judges 
Of Sewing Contest 


TENN A 
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homen 


STORAGE 
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28 
(Continued from page 8) 
flour. There is hardly any talk about contract for flour to Ceylan, for which 


prices for new crop flour, mill sales 
departments report, either by bakers 
or mills 

Family following 


flour buying is 


about the same pattern as the bak- 
ery. Contracts were not so lengthy 
for the most part, however, so that 
a larger percentage of the jobbers 
and wholesalers are now on a p.d.s 
basis or buying a week at a time 
Prices were unchanged on the na- 


tionally advertised brands; other fam- 
ily flours were unchanged to down 5¢ 
for the week 

Directions for both bakery and 
family flour are rated pretty good as 
being cleaned up. 
is dull. Nearby 
demand is not 
new crop 
since the 


contracts are 

The clears’ market 
clears are tight, but 
at all broad. Offerings of 
clears are very limited, 
mills have considerably higher price 
than the buyers. There was 
ash flour sold for shipment 


ideas 


some 1% 


to the Middle East, and there was 
some higher protein, low grade sold 
to industrial users. Awarding of the 


mills were waiting, is done. 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
50%, the same as the preceding week, 
compared with 35% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

Highlight of the picture at Hutchin- 
son was the ease with which shipping 
directions came, permitting opera- 
tions generally above the full 5-day 
week. Unfilled orders are at a low 
ebb and rapidly working toward noth- 
ing as the new year approaches. An 
increasing number of bakers must 
spot buying until such time 
first new crop flour buying 
occurs. Virtually all business was on 
a p.d.s. basis. Prices were off 5¢ 

Quotations June 5, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short pa- 
tent $4.95@5, standard 95% patent 
$4.854 4.90, straight $4.80@4.85: es 
tablished brands of family flour $6.20 
a7.10, with the latter representing 
nationally-advertised brands on a de- 
livered basis; first clears with 13.50% 


look to 
as the 
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CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH" 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


_ Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 

























MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 












$3.95@4.05, first 
protein $3.90@ 3.95 


to 14° 


‘lears 


protein 
with 11% 


for June; clears of 1% ash and higher 


$3 5003.65, the higher price for June 
shipment. 


Flour Buying Light 
For Soft Wheat Mills 


The initial week of June was al- 
iost a carbon copy of the previous 
period for soft wheat mills, with 


buying fairly slow. The light pace of 
trading actually extends almost with- 
yut interruption back to the latter 
part of the winter for soft wheat 
mills in the central states 

Soft wheat flour sales amounted to 
35 to 40% of capacity, a modest in- 
crease, largely comprising one and 
two-carlot deals for fill-in purposes at 
the end of the crop year. A few sales 
high as 4000 to 5,000 ewt 
Bulk mainly involved cracker 
types, cookie flour and inter- 
mediate grade cake flour 

Millers and flour handlers in the 
Chicago area are of the opinion that 
the hard winter wheat 


ran as 
sales 


some 


movement of 


harvest progressively northward can 
mean only a comparatively short 
time before the seasonal buying rush 
materializes. When this occurs, they 
believe, soft wheat flour, too, will be 
sold 

Quotations June 5, Chicago: High 
ratio soft wheat flour $6.99@7.10 
soft wheat short patent $5.70@6.29 
clears $4.78@485, 100 Ib. cottons: 


cookie and cracker flour, papers, $4.85 
a 5.20 


Prices Show Weakness 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Bakery flour sales were limited in 


the Texas and Oklahoma area the 
past week but business in family 
types was fairly brisk, particularly 
for Oklahoma mills. Family flour 


prices were unchanged at Oklahoma 
City but bakery quotations declined 
il¢. At Ft. Worth, all prices were 
unchanged except clears, which drop- 
ped 15¢. Running time was over 5 
days 

Quotations June 5, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent flour $6804 7.20 
bakers’ flour, standard patent, un- 
enriched, $5.3545.45, first clears 


delivered Texas common 
June 5, Oklahoma City: Fam- 
ily short patent $6.904 7.10, standard 
patent $6.2006.40; bakery unenrich- 
ed short patent $5.480558, 95 
standard patent $5.3845.48 
grade $5.33@5.43; truck 
on all grades 


Domestic Sales Slow 
In Pacific Northwest 


Domestic buying of flour on the 
Pacific Coast was slow, in 
with the export market where there 
interest last week. As 

other the domestic market 
is under pressure of new and 
buyers are reluctant to extend them- 
until the new more 
clearly formed 

Quotations June 4, Seattle: Family 
patent flour, carlots 5 and 10 Ib. sizes 
$9.80 ewt., cottons; bakery flour 
100 Ib. cottons, carlots, $5 05 
Portland: High gluten $6 95 


$4 30@ 4.40, 


points 


straight 


lots higher 


contrast 
was increased 
areas, 
crop, 


selves basis is 


pastry 


June 5 


ill Montana $6.64, clears $6.72, cak« 
$7.07, pastry $6.07, pie $5.72, whole 
Wheat $6.35, graham $5.75, cracked 
Wheat $5.80, crushed wheat $6.45 


Buffalo Sales Slow, 
Flour Prices Drop 


Spring whet flour ended the week 


2¢ lower at Buffalo. Kansas was 
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down 8¢ in further adjustment to 
the new crop. Clear flours were un- 
changed and not particularly tight 
Cake flour moved 10¢ lower to bring 
it more in line with the approaching 
crop. Pastry flour held steady. Sales 
were extremely slow due to the im- 
minence of new crop offerings 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company's shipping directions were 
not particularly good. He added that 
apparently, some economic 
influences are still pressure 
on consumers. 


adv erse 
exerting 


bakeries are hap- 
hot dog roll 
But they 


However, local 
py about an upsurge in 
and hamburger bun volume 


are not too pleased about bread 
sales. Bread could stage a come- 
back with school out, when the em- 


phasis is on sandwiches for children’s 
appetites 

Flour output was above a week ago 
and a year ago. Three mills put in a 


full 7-day week; one worked 62s 
days, one 5 days and the remaining 
mill 4% days. One mill increased 
its running time from a week ago 
by 2 days; two mills added 1 day; 
two mills held steady and one mill 
cut its output by half a day 
Quotations June 5: Spring family 


$6 82, spring high gluten $6.477 6.67, 
spring short $6.17@6.37, spring 


standard $6.0706.32, spring straight 
$6.27, spring first clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.56@5.97, hard 
winter standard $5.4145.87, hard 
winter first clear $5.1105.45: soft 
winter short patent $7.10@8.31, soft 
winter standard $5.700 6.61, soft win- 
ter straight $4.80@5.34, soft winte 


first clear $4.15@4.74 


Canadian Prices Firm, 
Production at Capacity 


Trading in Canadian flour remain- 
ed steady, with mills in the western 
provinces operating 16 hours a day 


five days a week. Domestic stocks 
continued to move steadily into chan- 
nels of consumption. Although most 
mills are fairly busy, additional busi- 
ness could be used to advantage 
Most buyers of Canadian soft 
wheat flour have supplies on contract 


it present, and there is not a great 
deal of 
Quotations 
real 
papers 
idded for cartage 
6, Winnipeg: Top 
delivery between Ft 
British Columbia 
100's $6.154 6.35: 


buying interest 

June 5, Toronto-Mont- 
flour $5@5.30 in 100 Ib 
discounts, with 15¢ 
where June 
patent springs for 
William and the 
boundary, cotton 


Bakers 
less cash 


used 


second patents 


cottons. $5.90%976.10: second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $5 ill prices 
cash carlots, bulk prices 12¢ less 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Overseas Markets 


Ceylon Completes 
Purchase of Flour 


There was a fairly brisk amount of 
export flour activity the past week 
In one of the major transactions, 
Ceylon accepted offers of U.S. sup- 
pliers to provide 20,000 metric tons 
of 11% protein, 52 ash, 13.5% mois- 
ture hard winter or white wheat 
flour. Specifications call for 140 Ib 
double jutes, with clearance by Aug 
14. This is the balance of the origi- 
nal Ceylon purchase authorization for 
50,000 tons, of which 10,000 tons were 
scheduled earlier to move by June 20 
and 20,000 tons in July. The Ceylon 
award went to Cargill, Inc. (See 
story on page 3.) 

Pakistan purchased 2,000 metric 
tons of soft white wheat flour for 
July shipment from Pacific Coast 





_.. At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Flour prices were highly irregular subject 
to the characteristic spasms which precede 
establishment of the new crop basis » the 
Southwest. As expected, the adjustment was 
doubly difficult because of the extreme change 
from the old year of acute shortages to new 
levels built on a harvest which gave all ap 
pearances of being almost a record breaker 
in both size and quality. Southwest pressure 
continued to inflict a sharp cleavage between 
price levels in the hard winter wheat area or 
the one hand and the spring wheat mills area 
on the other. Under new crop pressure, prices 
in the Southwest plummeted 30c for the week 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices were mixed across the cou 
try. Declines of $1! to $2 continued in the 
spring wheat mills area and the central states 
but there were signs of recovery in the South 
west. The availability of pastures and other 
attractively priced feeds continued to receive 
the blame for the slump. In the Southwest 
where sacked feeds appeared to be oming 
back into demand, gains ranged from 50 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures were reasonably firm in most 
areas, balanced between almost tota absence 
of old crop supplies on one side and rapid 
absorption of the first offerings of new p 
n the other. Contracts at Kunsas City gave 
outright signs of strength as ihe period sed 
with rains bringing a good portio of the 
crucia! harvest to a temporary halt 


BPP II 


mills. There were reports, too, that 
Pakistan is negotiating for another 
2.000 tons of flour. Norway reported- 
ly purchased a modest amount of .60 
ash, 11° protein hard wheat flour 
from Pacific Coast mills 

ilthough not 


igreement now 


Of major significance 
yet authorized, is the 
concluded with Indonesia for the pur- 
chase under Public Law 480 of 1.4 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Casiz Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypyrr 
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million ewt. flour, a $5 million trans- 
action 

Canadian flour exporters shipping 
out of Vancouver received further or- 
ders from the Philippines during the 
week, but the volume was on the 
light side. Cables from Manila indi- 
cate that the Central Bank is issuing 
the necessary foreign exchange per- 
mits for imported flour slowly and 
on a reduced scale in view of the un- 
sold output of the native mill there 

Canadian shippers do not anticipate 
any heavy increase in Philippines 
business for the present, but rather 
a small, steady flow. Sales of Cana- 
dian flour to other areas around the 
Pacific were about unchanged 

Canadian export flour clearances 
for the week ended June 4 were down 
a little more than 11,000 cwt. from 
the previous week, with the latest 
total 607,400 ecwt., including 19,600 
moved to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. The IWA total the 
week previous was 20,900 cwt 


Rye 

The rye market was featured by 
extremely strong cash premiums and 
a 5¢ rise in flour at the end of the 
period June 8. Mills were hopeful 
that the increase in dark flour would 
smoke out some business in the near 
future. Cash premiums rose 3¢ June 
1, l¢ June 2, 2¢ June 3 and 2¢ ove 
the week end, bringing the total ad- 
vance for the week to &¢. The basic 
rve future climbed 2% ¢ for the week 

Apparently holders of old crop rye 
are hanging onto their supplies and 
selling only when necessary. Quota- 
tions June 5, Chicago, 100 Ib. cottons 
White patent $494@5, medium $4.74 
“@7480, dark $4.1904.25 Buffalo 
White $549@554, medium $5.294@ 
534, dark $4.74@4.79; Pittsburgh 
White $5.33@5.38, medium $5.094@ 
5.18, dark $4.3404.68; Minneapolis 
White $4.72@4.77, medium $4474 
$52, dark $3.92@ 3.97 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is seasonally dull Canada 
Prices remain firm and mills are 
operating only part of the time. Quo- 
tations June 5, Toronto-Montreal 
Rolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons. $565: 
oatmeal in 100 lb. cottons $7.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal: June 6, Winnipeg 
tolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons $5.454 
5 65: oatmeal in 100 lb. cottons $665 
1690 in the three prairie provinces 


across 





MILLFEED 


pa g 





any of the principal millfeeds, other 
than a $1 recovery on red dog 

Manufacturers of commercial feeds 
were reporting a somewhat mixed 
situation, with demand for hog feeds 
holding up well. On the other hand 
the call for cattle and poultry feeds 
was sloughing off a bit Lush pas- 
tures accounted for the less aggres- 
sive demand for the one and the un- 
satisfactory broiler and egg price 
situation was behind lessened demand 
for the other 

Quotations June 5: bulk middlings 
$32.50, sacked $38: bulk bran $32 
sacked $37; bulk red dog $39.50. 
Ss icked $43 50 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales perked up 
the middle of last week, with most 
of the activity centered on mash 
items as a result of talk that the gov- 
ernment may support eggs. Prices 
didn't go up too much but it did tend 
to clear up shipping positions. Be- 
cause demand was heaviest in bulk 
items, it narrowed the sacked differ- 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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Specialists in [Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 
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to $5.50, from $7.50. Prices 
were $1.50 to $2 below the West, but 
they rebounded, and now match west- 
ern levels. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. Bulk bran and middlings 
ended up $1.50; sacked bran and mid- 
dlings were off 50¢. Red dog widened 
its premium over middlings, with 
bulk red dog up $3 and sacked $1. 
Quotations June 5: Bulk bran $32.50 

33. sacked $38@38.50; bulk mid- 
$35@35.50, sacked $40.50G 
11.50: bulk red dog $37 @ 38.50, sack- 
1 $42.50@ 14 


ential 


alungs 


Pacifi. Coast: The Pacific North- 
west minleed market continued to 
lisplay weakness and millrun prices 


dropped approximately $1 ton. There 
was no interest in millfeed for July 
lhe main factors causing price soft- 
ness were increased tonnage, less de- 
mand and a lag in the midwestern 
market for feeds. Also, there were 
no export sales from this region last 
week. Demand from California, too, 
was sharply lower due to competition 
from Kansas mills selling in southern 
California 

Quotations June 5, Seattle: Bulk 
millrun $40, sacked $43; Portland: 
Bulk millrun $39, middlings $8 high- 
er 

Canada: The seasonal decline in 
millfeed interest has brought reduced 
and a further easing of some 
There is some increase in sup- 
plies. Prices at Vancouver’ were 
steady, however, and demand was 
unchanged as domestic supplies from 
prairie mills began to increase fol- 
lowing the recent shortage caused by 
a lack of grinding for export flour 
sales. Quotations June 6, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $374 40 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $4043, 
middlings $47; all prices cash carlots 
sacked; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; June 
5, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $45@ 46, 
shorts $52@53, middlings $597 60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
straight cars; Vancouver: Bran 
shorts $53, middlings $61, sacked 


sales 


prices 


or 
$51 
BREAO (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. 

KC Section, AACC, 
To Meet June 17 

KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will meet June 17 at 
the Hotel President to hear a panel 
discussion on test baking and bakery 
will 


service problems. The meeting 

start at 8 p.m., preceded by an in- 
formal dinner in the hotel's coffee 
shop for those who care to attend 


(on the panel are James Bennett and 
Larry Marnett, C. J. Patterson Co.; 
James Doty and Vernon Stiles, Doty 
Laboratories; William Green, Contin- 
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Ba. | 


R. M. Finch 


SALES APPOINTMENT — R. M. 
Finch has been appointed to the Do- 
Maker sales organization by the 
Baker Process Co., a division of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, NJ. 
His appointment was announced by 
Thomas F. Spooner, sales manager. 
Mr. Finch, formerly manager, flour 
service division of Wallace & Tiernan, 
will represent the company in 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, for 
the sale of the Do-Maker, a continu- 
ous dough-mixing process. 





NEW FUTURES AUTHORIZED 

CHICAGO—-Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade recently author- 
ized trading in both July and Sep- 
tember, 1960, wheat futures on their 
exchange. Trading became effective 
June 1 and, to distinguish between the 
1959 and the 1960 July and September 
contracts, the regular ticker symbol 
for contracts maturing next year will 
be followed by an “X.” Futures for 
July, 1960, will be designated WNX 
and September, 1960, as WUX 
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WASHINGTON 
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mains to reconcile similar provisions 
with a House bill. 

The limit likely to be adopted is 
$50,000, covering the total payment 
availability under loan programs for 
all crops grown on a farm 

Analysts at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture say that the impact 
of this limitation may not be as se- 
vere as the sponsors anticipate inso- 
far as it would cause dumping of 
either wheat or cotton on the open 
market to the extent that such heavy 
production exceeds the $50,000 limit 

It must be noted that the impact of 
the limitation will vary sharply on 
the basis of yield as well as the size 
of individual farms. For example, it 
would take a smaller acreage in the 
Pacific Northwest than it would, say 
in Oklahoma to run over the $50,000 
topside figure 


eee 
Small Grain Resale 


Prices May be Set 
At 105% of Parity 


WASHINGTON— Resale prices for 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
starting with the new crop year on 
July 1, 1959, may be set at 105% of 
the new price support level, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges added each 
month, it is reliably reported here 
None, of course, would accrue in any 
July, 1959, marketing from Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks 

The market implications of this 
news lie in the fact that price sup- 
port levels for these crops decline sub- 
stantially for the new crop year 

An index of the effects of this 
switch may be found in the following 
figures—terminal loans on rye for ex- 
ample in 1958 amounted to approxi- 
mately $134 bu. at Minneapolis 
whereas under the changeover for 
the new crop year the loan rate at 
this same terminal would be $1.13; at 
Chicago the loan rate in 1958 
$1.41, while for the new crop year it 
will be $1.20 

Similar effects may be 
other small grain crops 
erage loan rates for barley this new 
crop year will be 77¢ bu.; grain sor- 
ghums $1.52 cwt., and oats 50¢ bu 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


CHINESE CROPS 
DAMAGED 


PEIPING — Drouth, flood and in- 
sect pests have hit crops in various 
parts of Red China and more dam- 
age is feared, according to the Com- 
munist party newspaper “People’s 
Daily.” Large areas in the northeast, 
the north and southwest, where wheat 
is one of the principal crops, have 
been affected. Floods are rampaging. 
The newspaper reports that weather 
forecasts indicate more natural haz- 
ards than usual this year. Insect in- 
festation appears to be on a greater 
scale than in recent years. 








SPRING WHEAT 





dry, then 
period of 
has turned 


cold and 
moderate 
and now 


out extremely 
moved into a 
rainy weather 
hot and dry 

The durum crop generally has 
fared fully as well as the main spring 
wheat crop and, in some areas, bet- 
ter than spring wheat. Topsoil mois- 
ture has good in the main 
durum territory eastern Mon- 
tana and western Dakota 
somewhat dry 


been very 
with 


North 


late in May, fol- 
the dry spell the first few 
days of June, were beneficial to the 
durum crop. But, again, the 
moisture situation is not the best and 
rains would be helpful 


Early Crop Outlook 
Continues Variable 


In Western Canada 
WINNIPEG 
in western Canada continue variable 


Generous rains 
lowed by 


subsoil 


Early crop prospects 
southern and 


still 


with a huge acreage of 


central Saskatchewan very dry 
The same is true of western Manitoba 
Alberta. In 
sections of southern Alberta and east- 
Manitoba 


Valley moisture conditions are excel- 


and a portion of central 


ern along the Red River 


lent to excessive 
moisture 1s 
started 


where 
only 


In the districts 
excessive seeding has 
while in the dry areas it is complete 
In some instances where rains have 
interrupted planting and at the same 
time promoted weed growth, farmers 
waiting for favorable conditions 

infestations for a 
kill. Seeding generally is late in all 
districts, and it is apparent that many 
growers plan to plant wheat as late 
as this week 


are 


to cultivate good 


Pasture with 


moisture 


and hay 
conditions 


crops vary 
and, while 
rains are needed most of 
katchewan, warm, sunny weather is 
a requisite in all parts of the prairies 
Warm weather was not general in all 
three until the middle of 
the first week in June. Temperatures 
for the most part, were in the 80's 

The Grain Co., in its pre- 
cipitation report to June 2, said that 
while moisture needs in Saskatchewan 
and parts of Alberta will be high this 
year because of the extremely dry 
conditions existing at the present 
there is nothing in the situation 
which cannot be corrected by 
penetrating rains. The over-all 
ture condition for Alberta at June 
was placed at 83% of normal; Sas 
katchewan was 64 and Manitoba 
90% of normal 


good 


over Sas- 


provinces 


Searle 


time 
timely 


mois 





ESTIMATE 





757,000 bu. against 422,.254.000 bu 
estimated by USDA a month ago and 
last year’s harvest of 548,964,000 bu 
The new harvest is now 
der way in southern Oklahoma and 
Texas with rather Variation in 
threshing returns in those sections 


getting un 
wide 


Crop the soft winter 


wheat 


prospects u 

<i by the states of 
Ohio Michigan 
New York New 
based on the private estimate 
differ ma 
figures put 


area co\ 
Illinois, Indiana 
Pennsylvania and 
Jersey 
it 175.645.0000 bu. do not 
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government 
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000 bu 
last yeal 


terially from the 
agency the 
176,879,000 bu 
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seven states 
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produced in thos« 
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of the group 
reduction, the big cuts 
his year are centered in Ohio, Michi 
gan and Illinois 
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ISRAELI SHIP AT TOLEDO 

TOLEDO—The Star of flew 
Port of Toledo for the first 
time as the Israeli ship, Tamar, made 
The 
commanded by 36- 
and 
an all-Israeli crew, tied up 
Iron 


Israel 


over the 


her maiden voyage to this city 


Q2n9 


352-ft. Tamar 


year-old Capt. Theodor Lewin 
manned by 
at the East 
Shortly 


tions began for 


Elevators 
docked, prepara- 
loading 67,000 
bu. of red wheat by the Norris Grain 
Co. This will be the first wheat ex- 
ported to Israel by ship directly from 
the Midwest 


Side 
after she 


some 
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SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
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American Ace 
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flour, milled in one 
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finest flour mills. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Superior Separator 
Director Elected; 
Sales Gain Noted 


HOPKINS, MINN Richard H. 
Vaughan was elected to the board of 
directors of Superior Separator Co., 
Hopkins, at a recent special meeting 
of stockholders, it was announced by 
C. F. Pierson, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Vaughan is an assistant 
vice president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis. He is 
a graduate from Dartmouth College 
and Amos Tuck School of Business. 

Consolidated sales of $5,349,000 for 
the first six months of 1959 were 35% 
ahead of 1958. However, largely be- 
cause of a month-long strike in No- 
vember earnings of $1.03 per common 
share are about even with 1958, Mr. 
Pierson said 

Although all divisions of the com- 
pany have ground, Mr. Pier- 
son reported, the increase is 
principally accounted for by continued 
favorable farm market conditions and 
improved sales of “Fluidizer” air con- 
veying systems 


gained 


sales 


Mr. Pierson predicted sales and 
profits for the balance of 1959 should 
exceed those of the previous year 

Mr. Pierson announced that 
the company will pay a 30¢ per share 
quarterly dividend on 10,475 of the 
company's 6% (convertible) preferred 
stock, 1952 series, payable July 31 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business July 15. The company will 
also pay a 15¢ per share dividend on 
113,600 shares of its common stock on 
July 31, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business July 15 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Ru 20-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5, N.Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass 
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Gitsert JACKSON 
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“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
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& COMPANY 
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32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
May June 
29 : 
——1959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chaimers 32% 26% 32% 31% 
Am. Bakeries Co 48 42% 444 44% 
Am. Cyanamid 612 46% 58% 56 
A-D-M Co 49'2 43% 45% 44% 
Borden B0'2 70% 7% 79% 
Cont. Baking Co 52% 46% 49 49% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 59% 52 59'e 58% 
Cream of Wheat 40 37% 39% 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 60% 52% 55 51% 
Pfd. $4.20 984 93/2 94%_ 94 
Dow Chemical 91% 74% 88 85% 
Gen. Bak. Co 14% 122 12% 12M 
Pfd. $8 153 138 150 150 
Gen. Foods Corp 97 744 9O0'/2 94% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 120% 88% 113 107 
Pid 5% 114 106 108'% 106'% 
Merck & Co 91% 67 84 83'/ 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% Sir S50'” 
Pf $7 164'2 148'/2 150 148% 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 36 37% «41% 
Pid 100 %6 9S'/2 
Pillsbury Co 47'2 41% 44% 45 
Procter & Gamble 89'/2 73 822 82% 
Quaker Oats Co 542 45% 50 48% 
Pid. $6 140 127'A 13! 
St. Regis Paper Co 50% 42% 48 47% 
Std. Brands, Inc 69'e bio 66% 66% 
Sterling Drug 57% 43 542 53% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 302 23 23% 23% 
Victor Ch. Works 47% 28% 41'2 40 
Pfd. $3.50 81% 79 79 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12M 13% 
Pfd. $5.50 94 87'r B94 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co 50% 42 45% 45 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc 42% 42'; 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 106 
Corn Prod. Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 86 88 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 75 82 
Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 90'/ 92" 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 9! 92 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 97 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am $4.50 Pfd 91 94 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Pfd 96 97 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





May June 
29, 5 
——1959——- 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 6 Ma 8% 8 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N 38% 34%. 35 3412 
Wagner Baking Co 5\4 2'/2 4's 3% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 49M 3b 47% 48% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hard & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y $5 Pfd 98 100 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 76'/2 78 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
22 29 
—— 1959 1959 #1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.50 4.55 4.75 
Pid. B 56 55 55 
Can. Bakeries 8'/2 6 7 
Can. Food Prod 3.00 2.50 2.85 
7" 7 7 
Pid 50 41% 43 42 
Catelli Food, A 44 40 4! 40 
8 60 54 60 
Cons. Bakeries 10 8'/2 9 10 
Federal Grain 5! 44 47 45'2 
Pfd 282 27%e 27% 28%: 
Gen. Bakeries 9.00 7.00 7.75 8.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd 70 67 67 70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 123. 120 120% 
Maple Leaf Mig 17% 2% 6% 17M 
Pfd 96 92 96 95% 
McCabe Grain 33'2 33' 33'/2 
Ogilvie Flour 48% 40 44 48% 
Pfd 145 132 140 
Std. Brands 63% 63% 63% 
Toronto Elevs 5! 37 48 48 
United Grain, A 17 SY 16% *18 
Weston, G a 44\4 34% 41 41'” 
8 444. 34 402 42 
Pfd. 412% 95 87 90 90 


“Less than board lot 
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Inspecting a print of one of the films produced by the Millers National Federa- 
tion under a cooperative market development project with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are, left to right, Ray- 
mond E. Vickery, director, grain and feed division, FAS; Raymond A. Ioanes, 
deputy administrator, FAS, and Gordon P. Boals, director, exports programs, 


MNF. 


MNF-FAS Produce Two Films Designed 
To Promote U.S. Wheat Use Abroad 


WASHINGTON Two films, 
School Lunches for a Better World” 


and “Wheat Foods Around the 
World,”” have been produced by the 
Millers National Federation under a 


cooperative market development pro)- 
ect with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and prints are now avail- 
able for use by members of the mill- 
ing industry. Both films are designed 
to promote U.S. wheat and wheat 
products in markets around the world 
by stimulating an interest in wheat 
foods, an. MNF report said 

‘School Lunches for a_ Better 
World” is done in black and white in 
both 16 mm. and 35 mm. Utilizing ac- 


tion pictures of children in Japan, 
Greece, Italy and the U.S., this film 
stresses the role that wheat foods 


are now playing in school lunch pro- 
grams in many countries. It also in- 
cludes a special comment about an 
expanding use of wheat foods by B 
R. Sen, director general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The 
showing time for this film is 10 min. 
Wheat Foods Around the World” 
is in full color and has as its main 
theme the universal appeal of wheat 
food products. Foreign illus- 
trate the wide variety of wheat foods 
in use around the world. The photog- 
raphy shows many types of wheat 
foods being prepared or eaten in nu- 
merous countries of Asia, the Middle 
East and Europe. This film is also 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm 
and has a showing time of 10 min. 


scenes 


Both films were made primarily for 
use in foreign countries and especially 
in areas where wheat are not 
as yet consumed in significant quanti- 
ties. It is hoped that these pictures 
with foreign 


foods 


language versions 
be shown in theaters and through 
other that an increasing 
number of the many hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who presently consume 
little or no wheat foods will learn 
something about them and the many 
forms in which they are available. 
Flour milling companies or 
industries desiring copies of prints of 


may 


media so 


allied 


these films may write to the Federa- 
tion's Washington office or contact 
Audio Productions, Inc., Film Center 


Bldg., 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 
36, N.Y. The approximate cost of the 
prints is as follows (plus shipping 
charges) 
16mm 35 mm 

School Lunches for a Better 

World (black & white $20.00 $ 50.00 
Wheat Foods Around the 

World {in color $50.00 $155.00 

A premier showing of both films 


in Washington recently was well re- 
ceived by the representatives of gov- 
ernment, industry and producer 
groups who made up the audience 
Showings to various groups elsewhere 
have resulted in highly complimen- 
tary remarks regarding them and 
have also raised the question of avail- 
ability of the films for domesti- 
cally. After a recent showing of the 
films by the Wheat Flour Institute 
the pertinent comment was made that 
while the motion pictures were pri- 
marily concerned with the promotion 
of foreign markets, they are most ap- 
pealing and also ideally suited for 
showing to American children, the 
MNF report concluded. 


use 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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FOR 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 
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Victor Zimmerman Scholarship Winner Named 


UNION Bu as oe" _ N V Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


and Starch Union 
Ltd.) 





employees of the International Mill- 
ing Co. plant in Buffalo and its Fed- 
eral Mill subsidiary in Lockport, N.Y ' 
ind Russell-Miller Milling Co. in Buf- ;| & ’ : eerengracht y 
falo ; ; 3 pay 

Frank Hoese, direct service to em- 
ployees in General Mills, Inc., two 
Buffalo plants and George Urban 
— . FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 

Members of Local 36 who are back- , : ¥ 
ing Mr. Wojcik, local business repre- 
sentative and chief — of the a See Established 1888 
ternational union, June 2 place 
“Freedom 36 Fighters” placards on = ; eee BUL SING & HESLENFEL -D 
their autos. Label buttons with the , - es : “a Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
will also be distributed. Mr. Wojcik : ) : | prc Bano A 
said the rebel group's legal and othet : Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
expenses are being defrayed by a fi- 
nancial drive among local union mem- 


bers. y FE LIX COHEN, N. V. 


a Se oo a R IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
’ M t (Postbox 196) 


Canadian Exports i RorTt RDAM, HOLLAND 


rwentsche Bank N, V., 

Reach Largest vanes Frank N. Krohn (second from left) receives a bronze plaque commemorating - Rotterdat 
INN “Wt ; 6 ‘ his winning of the 1959 Victor Zimmerman Memorial Scholarship, presented os os 6S ess: Felizhen 

WINNIPEG Nearly 11.5 million annually by the Cahokia Flour Co. of St. Louis, in memory of its founder. Mr. 
bushels wheat, the largest wee stil vol- Krohn, a mixer at the Colonial Baking Co. of St. Louis, is the son of a retail memes 
ume since the crop year began on baker. Shown, left to right, are Rube R. Zimmerman, vice president of Ca- ; ] THE 
Aug. 1, 1958, cleared from Canadian hokia; Mr. Krohn; Carl Zimmerman, salesman at Cahokia, and his father, FARQL HAR BROTHERS 
ports to overseas destinations in the Jules A. Zimmerman, president of the company. 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 











same wording in red, white and blue 

















FI UR MERCHANTS 
ton Street GLASGOW,C.2 
ST. LOUIS—Frank N. Krohn, mix- mermar founder f the Cahokia ‘ ssineas much preferred 
er for Colonial Baking Co., St. Louis *lou! ‘ompany. Its objective is to able res Glencairn,” Glasgow 
has received the 1959 Victor Zimmer- ‘ncourage qualified young men t 
man Memorial Scholarship. The pres- baking their career and to en 
000 bu. in terms of wheat to Inter- entation was made at a special lunch- able them to receive the technical 
national Wheat Agreement countries eon at the Hotel Chase. The scholar- unit they need in order to b nh McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
The pattern started a week ago when _ ship, which is given annually in mem- good bakers—-whether at the whole FLOUR IMPORTERS 
overseas shipments of wheat and flour ory of the founder of the Cahokia ile or retail level 
climbed to 8.576.000 bu. to set a high Flour Co., will provide Mr. Krohn ast year’s scholarship winner was 
with $1,000 to pay his tuition and idv W Macku, Jr ind the first Cable Address: "Marve.,"’ Glasgow 


seven days ended June 4. Flour clear- 
ances equivalent to 1,397,000 bu 
brought the aggregate to 12,874,000 
bu. The flour movement included 45,- 











19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


for the current crop year. This figure 








expenses for a course of study in a inner Was Wiley Hargrove 





included a higher flour total, equiva- | bal oak i r 
: protessiona aKINg scnoo e Wil 
lent to 1,423,000 bu. of which 48 000 

be given his choice of the American 


went to IWA destinations Institute ¢ Baking. Chica e the T R O E | S F O LD FE Cable Address: “Doxreacn,"”’ London 
is te ¢« aKING ago, oO 4 4 se 4 

heron page to a A count ro at William Hood Dunwoody Industrial MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. 
2,312,000 bu. was almost 2 million’ [yctitute in Minneapolis. Mr. Krohn gnist COPENHAGEN, K . on 
greater than the previous week. The will enroll next fall Dt WEARS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
novement included 1,169,000 bu. for 
Switzerland; 537,000 for Germany; 
373,000 for Belgium; 201,000 for Nor 


» 


way, and 32,000 for Venezuela 


I was also the first week of the er ered tah eo ee 2 Cable Address—Bortrite, London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


Krohn’s family and his supervisors 


crop year that Canadian wheat’ (Cojonial attended the luncheon. He H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 


, EETHING LANE, LONDON E, C, 3 
eared to as many as 14 destinations Ss . 
: was also given a bronze plaque read- Flour Importers ——e 
The class 2 total of 9.165.000 bu. in 7 FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
; - . — . ing: “In anticipation of an outstand Hambro House, Vintners’ Place PRODUCTS 
cluded 3,492,000 bu. to U.K.; 1,632,000 ; fi) ; a3 
" ’ ing career in the field of bakir this LONDON, E.C. 4 OFFIC] ALSO AT 
; Teen + ante 
to USSR; 866,000 to India; 797,000 scholarship is presented with the sin Established over years LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
te Germ: 523 Oo 519 
. Germany, 933,000 t Japan; 91 UUY cere hope that it will contribute to 
oloi - 297 \ 229 ) ; 
to Belgium; 378,600 to Malta; 353,00 his individual deve opment and to 


to Peru; velar wei vrance and vital progress in the baking industry.” Gebrs Van Den Bergh’s N V D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
O00 bu to Venezuela The lesset \ a : ages . ae _ ” . 106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C 
amounts of 80.000, 40.000, and 92.000 . peers er of tree} sag sgl Since 18481 IMPORTERS OF 

st uls area applet or the schol- T > Thr NJ 4 UR OA rME LS EREALS 
arship and were interviewed before FL¢ dt R IMEI OR I ERS wes . - ——— - : 


Vatican City, respectively : ‘PRP _—_s 
— ? — _ the final selection was made ROTTERDAM Cables: year oCe eT 





ad - 52, Mark Lane, 

The presentation was made by J. A : = LONDON. E.C.3 
Zimmerman, president of Cahokia 
Executives of the flour company, the 

















bu. cleared to Ecuador, Norway and 


Judges for the 1959 award were Holland) Locomotion Kotterdam 


wen Don Pieper, president, Greater St 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. | Louis Bakery Production Club; J. Er- 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8. nest Kuehner, board of education, St. [ Wy ATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | |STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt 

Manufacture Kiln-Dried Louis; Frank E. Lawrence, Jr., sec UR IMPORTE mPoRTaRs OF FLOUR. CERBALS 

DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS retary, St. Louis Chamber of Com W e St. GLASGOW, ©. 5 AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels merce Leo Roz inekK preside nt Mas- ; tee DUNDEE ry Buildings 

ter Retail Bakers of St. Louis nd s Hig t, KIRKCALDY Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 

Walter Williams, president of St : ec Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


Louis Wholesale Bakers 
Spear Seed Envelopes Krohn, a native St. Louisan, is 24 
7 vears old and married. He is a sec- STOLP & CO., & TD. 
AMERICA’S FINEST ond generation baker His father mrak FLOUR IMPORTERS e Address 
Made Only by Nick] AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 1] aye teil } : Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. is still active in a retail bakery here softwheat and springwheat flours 
































ous Krohn i native of Austria 








The schol] arship was established n Pro-forms ntract tating terms and onditior n full 
1957 in honor of the late Victor Zim- “ e nent on request 


for ALL your flour. Cidilaeeee a crane GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


beech tele te: Gem Sieh Goede FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT : —s AMSTERDAM 


Trading Corp., with authorized capi- Cable Add B tial 
. = apie Adé ene: rrip ere m 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS tal stock of $100,000. The registered 7 os res yerts ms " a ; 
} Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed Riverside, Private 
é COMPANY , agent and office are A. H. Mahnker. nkers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS First National Bldg., Oklahoma City 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for 


has stood at the very top of the 


more than eighty years 





fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





kp 
alti 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better Seidman, Max Milner and Karl Finney. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. it has been milled into flour. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














RADIATION 





Every baker 
wants a new irradiation unless the wheat 

were kept in plastic bags or some con- 
uniform flour... 


tainer which would prevent new con- 


tact with insects after the initial 
DELIVERS IT! 


radiation. Ordinary fumigants§ are 
ATKINSON MILLING CO, 


still less expensive 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 






B.g Investment Needed 
Radiation also requires a large ini 
shielded 
adds, however, 





with he 
Milne 
grain company expects 


stment 
Pref 
that one large 


tial inve ivily 


facilities 











to begin pilot level experiments w.th 
Ww 4 ] T & WwW M4 iz A T wheat radiation soon 

ein: ieee: ieilien Recent European experiments evi 

and Cookie Fleurs dently have shown small increases in 

the volume of bread loaves after ir- 

AMENDT MILLING CO. radiating the wheat. This also has 

Monroe, Mich. > a 
been observed in the K-State re 











“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Since 1848 


Wisconsin 


“OCR IES “"BLODGETT’S” RYE 


1/1 Grades 
Specially Milled hy the Blodgett Family 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, 





EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


CARGIL 








entennial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
® Domestic and Export Millers 
® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 


© New complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory 









© Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 








Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 


Spokane Mill 














Preparing wheat samples which will be subjected to radiation to eliminate 
insects are Kansas State University milling scientists, left to right, Gabriel 


rhe scientists are studying what 


effect the radiation has on the quality and baking properties of the wheat after 


search. However, such 
loaf volume aren't likely 
practical significance under 
ditions 


increases in 
to have any 
U.S. con- 


Eurcpean bakers, Prof. Milner ex- 
plains, do not add sugar or sugar 
forming materials to the bread mix- 
their U.S. counterparts 


Fermentation by yeast feeding on the 


ture as do 


sugar determines the volume of the 
bread. Radiation of the wheat alters 
some of the starch, forming sugar, 
which in turn provides more nutri- 
ents for the yeast in the European 


bread, resulting in slightly larger vol- 
ume. Such a reaction in U.S. made 
bread would have little effect, since 
plenty of sugar is added to the mix- 
ture, anyway. At the radiation level 
required to produce this effect the 
over-all damage to wheat properties 
far outweighs any improving effects 


Prof. Milner said 


Prof. Milner stresses that although 
research has as yet produced no tech- 
ical or profitable application § of 

idiation to wheat, it does show pro- 
mise of explaining a great deal about 
ertain’ fundamental properties of 
flour and bread. 

The K-State research has attracted 
wide attention and recently a visit- 
ing West German scientist spent five 
nonths at the university working 
With Prof. Milner and Prof. Finney 





BARTER 





years ago destroyed K-State's pilot 


plant tlour mill—the only facility of 
ts kind in the U.S 
Since then the state legislature, 


milling equipment manufacturers, the 


milling industry and allied trades 
have made equipment and money 
vailable to reestablish the _ fire- 
destroyed facilities that were valued 
it well over $1 million. But their ef- 
forts are still considerably short of 
replacing the loss 
Possible Demand 
Since high quality wheat is needed 


to blend with European wheat, wheat 
shipments to Europe cculd 
demand there for quality 


create a 
wheat 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the K-State department of flour and 
feed milling industries, said that, in 
ddition to using equipment to be ob- 


contributions 
for regular wheat testing in the qual- 
ity improvement program, the equip- 


tained through wheat 


to 


June 9, 1959 











WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v Vv 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your —. 
equipment and properties large or sma’ 














anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equi #. No tions, will sell 


ersonal apprais- 


or purchase, immediate 
lants, many 


al, highest prices. Complete 


items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Cail — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. JA 8-2132 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











used in a wide 
iimed at 


industrial 


ment also would be 
variety of research projects 
developing markets and 
uses of wheat 
A producer 
program will 
to an elevator 


participating in this 
is he delivers his wheat 
notify the elevator the 


amount of wheat to set aside for this 
program 

The elevator will assemble this 
wheat and make shipment to the 


terminal market where the grain will 
be held until arrangements are made 
for export. 





CANADIAN QUOTA 
OF IMPORTS FILLED 


WASHINGTON — The 
announced 


Bureau of 
Customs that the 
quotas on Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour prescribed in the presidential 
proclamation of May 28, 1941, as 
modified, were filled at the opening 
moment of the quota year, 12 o'clock 
noon (EST), May 28. Wheat and 
wheat flour import quotas for human 
consumption, with certain exceptions, 
are limited to annual quotas of 800,- 
000 bu. wheat and 4 million pounds of 
flour. The allocation of these quotas 
forth in 


has 


for foreign countries is set 
Tariff Duty 50404. 








We spec ialize In 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway. . . 


























ROOSEVELT T TO RENEW FIGHT * 


FOR S 


eralanpexantin er 

== CORN BELT STILL FEELS GUI 
4 CO RNEN iT DRINKS LEGAL + 
= epg sTORS Seto PUNESTO CIE tr rag | 


32 London's Amin TM BETWEE 
a : ee pw MOA CURE 


nay. 
qa te 


Hi Dla 


anne 


ar, tho, Swe 


Dominten te 
by few 
That Starte Thee Somer 


eeynys teen, USENET THe 


I HE SEAWAY didn’t become a reality back in 1934 despite the efforts 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt as reported in the above copy of the 


March 25, 1934, issue of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Now 


25 years 
later 


the St. Lawrence Seaway is a reality. Ocean-going ships have already 
reached the port of Duluth at the western end of the Great Lakes. 
are now being described as the “Eighth Sea.” 


which 


What will be the effect of the seaway on the grain and flour trades? 
It is described by some as a greatly improved route which could have a 
revolutionary effect on the transportation of grain and flour to overseas 
markets, and by others as incapable of taking traffic to any extent from 
other outlets. 


The official opening of the seaway will be June 26. The Northwestern 
Miller of June 23 will be devoted to an examination of the seaway 
probable effects on the future. 


Will it, indeed, take from the railroads? How will 
Buffalo be affected? Montreal? Toledo? Chicago? Duluth? How about the 
Atlantic Ports? The Pacific? The Gulf? 


and its 


business away 


The story will be told in words, in figures and in pictures. The stor) 
will be important for all people engaged in the provision of services 
for the grain and flour export industries. It will be important for 


those industries, too. 
THE MORTHWESTERN ‘| LF] 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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OUOR SECOND VOTE 
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A seaway edition is only part of The North- 
western Miller editorial services. EACH 
WEEK The Miller brings you the news and 
market reports of the milling and grain 
industries. Washington news of interest is 
analyzed by a special correspondent, and 
technical developments are covered each 
month in a special production section. Per- 
haps you are not already receiving your 
own copy of The Miller. Subscription rates 
are $4 a year. The Miller is available only 
to persons in and serving the milling and 
grain industries. 





2501 Wayzata Bivd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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22 
33 
30 
31 ? 
A Scotsman who had just got 
202 ~=aboard the water wagon was asked 
23 +2+Xby a friend: “If you were standing in 
% 2 lake of whiskey up to your knees, 
wouldn't you bend over a wee bit?” 
“No sir,” said Sandy righteously. 
“But if it was up to your chin—real 
= Scotch whisky—wouldn’t you even sip 
23 +1%it?” his friend asked again. 
= Sandy gulped and replied: “Well, 


I'm not saying I would, d’'ye mind, 


_ but I might make a wee ripple with 


me hand.” 
¢ ¢ @ 


Little Johnnie had to stand in 


the 


it 


25. corner at school for putting mud in 
27 ~a little girl’s mouth. His mother was 
R horrified when she heard about 
“Why in the world,” she wanted to 
14a know, “did you put mud in Margaret's 


“ mouth?” 
30 “Well,” said Johnnie, shrugging 
22 + shoulders, “it was open.”’ 


33 e¢¢ 


The little boy was playing in 


his 


the 


yard when a neighbor's friendly collie 
19 dog came over and licked him on the 


face. The frightened youngster’s 
screams brought the dog’s owner out 
i on the run 
; Did he bite you?” inquired the 
33 owner. 
= No, but he tasted me came the 
tearful reply 
” $¢°¢ 
25 
You told me how good you were 
when I engaged you three months 
20 ago,” said the managing director to 
20 the new typist. “Now, tell me all 
Ba over again; I'm getting discouraged 
27 ¢@ « 
If a man takes off his hat in an 
elevator, it means two things: He 

















has manners and hair 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 











KANS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


—< BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a x cmc 


E. M. SUMMERS 





















ma @ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T Flour Treatment 


In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts —“home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 

For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 

For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 

For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
uses Novadelox”, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


7 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Wan 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 


with the changing world. 





General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 


tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 

















